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INTRODUCTION. 

lR  by  year,  thanks  to  the  great  and  ever-increasing 
travelling  facilities  now  offered,  the  number  of 
holiday-makers  grows  greater  in  our  land.  A 
wider  and  fuller  knowledge  is  thus  being  at  last 
acquired  of  the  manifold  beauties  which  England 
presents  to  those  who  seek  them.  Common  sense 
is  at  length  prevailing,  and  instead  of  foolishly 
rushing  abroad  on  every  occasion,  Britons  are 
learning  to  appreciate  their  own  country  as  a 
holiday  ground,  and  are  consequently  discovering 
all  manner  of  hitherto  unexpected  delights  and  interests.  No  part  of 
England  has  in  the  past  been  so  little  valued  by  the  tourist  as  East 
Anglia.  However,  that  time  has  fortunately  gone  by,  and  not  only 
English  folk,  but  visitors  from  other  countries  are  now  learning  some- 
thing of  the  varied  beauties  and  interests  which  Eastern  England  offers 
in  such  profusion.  It  is  only  when  he  once  begins  to  ramble  through 
this  part  of  the  country  that  the  tourist  realises  how  great  has  been  the 
loss  of  those  who,  through  prejudice  or  ignorance,  have  hitherto  turned 
their  faces  from  the  East  ; and  how  vast  a field  of  interest  is  opened  up 
to  those  who  have  before  them  the  delight  of  exploring  the  counties 
that  lie  along  our  Eastern  shores. 

There  is  something  about  them,  when  once  their  charms  are 
revealed,  that  lures  one  to  them  again  and  again  as  holiday  seasons 
come  round  ; and  so  manifold  are  their  delights,  so  varied  their 
interests,  so  rich  their  archseological  treasures,  that  novelties  are  always 
forthcoming  to  lovers  of  scenery  and  antiquities,  as  well  as  to  the  mere 
lounger,  who,  summer  by  summer,  seeks  new  attractions  inland  or  by 


the  coast.  To  guide  the  feet  of  those  unfamiliar  with  the  highways  and 
by-ways  of  this  vast  area  of  our  country  is  not  the  object  of  the 
following  pages.  That  would  be  an  undertaking  wholly  outside  their 
limits,  but  it  is  hoped  they  may  at  least  give  those  unacquainted 
with  East  Anglia  some  idea  of  its  possibilities  as  a happy  holiday 
ground,  and  be  to  them  an  earnest  of  the  joys  to  come  when  they 
shall  seek  the  scenes  herein  pictured  to  them  by  camera  and  pen. 

To  those  accustomed  to  think  of  East  Anglia  as  flat,  and  in 
consequence  scenically  unattractive,  a great  surprise  is  in  store.  One 
of  its  charms,  it  is  true,  is  its  pastoral  beauty.  The  great  breadths  of 
cornfields,  the  rich  meadowlands,  the  picturesque  hamlets  set  amidst 

“ Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye 
That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky  ” 

have  a charm  that  is  all  their  own.  They  are  an  unspeakable  delight 
to  the  Northerner,  wearied  with  gloomy  hills  and  depressed  by  vistas  of 
mill  chimneys  and  stunted  begrimed  verdure,  and  it  is,  too,  to  be 
remembered  that  it  was  amidst  the  quiet  charms  of  Suffolk’s  leafy  lanes 
that  Gainsborough,  one  of  the  many  distinguished  sons  of  this  part 
of  England,  painted  some  of  his  most  beautiful  pictures,  as  it  was  by 
Dedham’s  lovely  vale  and  in  the  picturesque  and  colourful  old  villages  in 
southern  Essex  that  Constable’s  landscapes  were  inspired.  Collins, 
too,  and  Crome  and  Cotman  found  in  the  sleepy  pastoral  scenes  of  their 
native  counties  a wealth  of  material  which  our  modern  artists  are  also 
yearly  learning  to  utilise  and  appreciate  more  and  more.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  upon  vast  tracts  of  yellow  cornfields  and  agricultural  plains 
alone  that  East  Anglia  depends  for  its  scenic  effects.  Has  it  not  rich 
woodlands  overflowing  with  beauty  like  Epping  and  Felbrigg  ? And 
who,  having  once  seen  the  picturesque  Laindon  range,  beneath 
which  nestle  abbeys  and  manor-houses,  churches  and  ruins  of  the 
greatest  historical  and  archaeological  interest — who,  having  seen  the 
glories  of  Danbury  Hill,  or  Dedham  Vale,  or  stood  on  lonely  Triming- 
ham  Beacon,  will  ever  allow  the  charge  of  flatness  to  be  brought  against 
East  Anglia  ? 

Nor  do  the  pastoral  scenes  of  Essex  and  Suffolk,  the  strange  vast 
fertile  tracts  of  fenland,  and  the  high  lands  of  Essex  and  Norfolk 
exhaust  the  scenic  attractions  of  this  part  of  the  country.  For  perhaps 


one  of  its  most  beautiful  natural  features  is  the  lovely  string  of  lakes 
called  Broadland,  beloved  of  sportsmen,  full  of  endless  possibilities  for 
the  artist,  and  an  ever  changeful,  restful  haunt  for  the  summer  idler. 
Of  late  years  the  Broads  have  become  fashionable.  To  idle  away  the 
sunny  days,  and  long,  sweet  summer  nights  in  a trim-built  wherry, 
gliding  past  the  picturesque  villages,  now  over  great  lonely  tracts  of 
water,  now  through  such  animated  aquatic  scenes  as  are  presented  at 
Oulton  and  at  Wroxham,  now  through  mere  woodland  pools  fringed 
with  wild  flowers,  and  ferns,  and  sedges,  has,  happily,  commended 
itself  to  thousands  who  would  once  have  thought  such  delights  im- 
possible, save  at  Killarney,  or  on  the  Scottish  lochs,  or  among  the 
English  lakes.  Yet,  though  these  exquisite  haunts  he  within  a couple 
of  hours’  journey  of  London,  and  their  charms  are  no  longer  left 
unrecognised  nor  their  beauties  unrevealed  to  those  who  profess  to  care 
for  the  picturesque,  even  those  who  know  them  best  declare  that  there 
is  always  something  new  to  be  discovered  on  and  around  these  wild  and 
ever  changing  waters.  Custom  cannot  stale  their  infinite  variety,  for 
while  each  broad  has  a character  of  its  own,  there  also  lies  in  the 
towns  and  villages  that  border  them  a wealth  of  interest  not  easily  to  be 
exhausted.  “ Blufi'  East  Anglia  ” may  well  proudly  boast  of  its 
magnificent  shores,  the  surge  indeed  leaps  on  its  “ iron  coast  with  iron 
hoof,”  and  across  the  great  rolling  waters  of  the  North  Sea  there  sweeps 
over  Eastern  England  such  exhilarating  air  as  can  be  found  nowhere 
else  in  this  island.  But  it  has  as  good  reason,  too,  to  be  proud  of  the 
peaceful  waters  of  Broadland,  and  of  the  picturesque  and  romantically 
interesting  River  Orwell,  which  has  been  called  the  English  Rhine, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  smaller  rivers  of 
England. 

It  is  to  the  fact  that  the  East  coast  has  of  late  years  been  so 
persistently  recommended  by  the  medical  faculty,  who  have  found  that 
its  strong,  sweet  ozone-laden  air  is  tonic  and  food  alike,  that  so 
many  of  the  erstwhile  quiet  marine  resorts  along  these  shores  have 
developed  into  fashionable  and  flourishing  watering-places.  Where  a 
few  years  since  waves  lapped  the  sounds  of  sleepy  villages  remote  from 
railway  stations,  and  visited  only  by  East  Anglian  folk,  huge  towns 
have  now  sprung  up,  and  the  hamlets  then  absolutely  unknown  now 
have  accommodation  all  too  limited  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  eager 
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holiday-makers  who  annually  go  in  greater  numbers  to  revel  in  the 
charms  of  this  part  of  England  where  archaeologist,  painter,  and  poet, 
invalid,  sportsman,  and  tourist  find  the  days  are  all  too  short  for  the 
enjoyment  of  its  manifold  attractions. 

Its  ecclesiastical  interest  alone  is  remarkable.  No  less  then  five 
cathedrals — Ely,  Norwich,  Peterborough,  Lincoln,  and  York  Minster, 
are  included  in  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  system,  and  than  the  interior 
view  of  York,  the  cloisters  of  Norwich,  and  the  Galilee  and  Octagon  of 
Ely,  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  England — perhaps  in  all  the  world — 
more  beautiful.  How  rich,  too,  these  Eastern  counties  are  in  fine 
churches  may  be  seen  in  a single  day’s  drive.  If  for  nothing  else  save 
the  magnificent  flint  and  stone  towers,  the  elaborately  carved  roofs  and 
roods  that  are  almost  bewilderingly  abundant,  it  is  worth  while  touring 
in  this  land  of  surprises,  which,  too,  possesses  at  Colchester,  at 
Hedingham,  and  at  Castle  Rising,  three  of  the  finest  Norman  keeps  in 
England,  and  can  certainly  offer  the  American  tourist  some  of  the  most 
complete  and  beautiful  examples  of  domestic  architecture  in  the  country. 
Where  are  there  more  stately  or  more  picturesque  homes  in  England 
than  Audley  End,  or  Layer  Marney,  Hengrave  or  Rushbrooke,  Blickling 
or  Somerleyton  ? And  these  are  but  half-a-dozen  of  the  hundreds  of 
the  fine  old  houses  that  make  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  and  Essex  so  dear 
to  the  antiquarian.  Rich  as  it  thus  is  in  historic  association  and 
architectural  treasures,  it  is,  perhaps,  only  at  Cambridge,  one  of  the 
great  centres  of  our  English  life,  that  the  importance  and  interest  of 
East  Anglia  is  fully  realised.  Here,  over-shadowed,  so  to  say,  by  Ely 
the  beautiful,  one  may  steep  oneself  in  English  history  and  fall  beneath 
the  spell  that  overhangs  the  historic  buildings  of  this  famous  university 
town,  whose  only  parallel  is  Oxford.  From  this  atmosphere  of 
medievalism,  with  interests,  historical  and  architectural,  on  every  hand, 
it  is  hard  to  pass  away  even  to  the  Norfolk  moorlands  and  the  breezy 
cliffs,  or  to  the  rich  harvest  fields  and  tranquil  scenes  of  sweet  Essex 
and  Suffolk. 

Still,  there  are  towns  to  be  seen,  and  there  is  a special  interest 
attaching  to  Sandringham  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  country  home  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  where,  too,  the  scenery  offers  unsuspected  charms. 
The  flatness  of  Lynn  and  the  propinquity  of  the  Marshlands,  where,  by 
the  way,  some  of  the  finest  churches  in  Eastern  England  are  to  be 
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found,  incline  those  unfamiliar  to  this  district  to  the  belief  that  there  is 
nothing  to  see  save  the  Hall  in  the  Sandringham  district.  But  on  the 
contrary,  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  wild  and  picturesque,  and  full 
of  colour.  Its  surrounding  churches  of  Babingley,  and  Wolferton,  and 
Snettisham  have  great  fascination  for  the  antiquarian,  and  with  Castle 
Rising  on  the  one  hand,  Hunstanton  Hall  and  church  on  the  other,  and 
Lynn  close  at  hand,  Sandringham  may  assuredly  be  said  to  be  happily 
placed. 

It  has  been  said  that  East  Anglia  is  poor  in  towns.  Certainly  the 
number  of  those  through  which  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  passes  is 
not  great,  but  three  of  them  may  at  least  lay  claim  to  the  possession 
of  as  great  an  amount  of  historical  interest  as  any  in  England. 
Taking  Colchester  first,  though  in  point  of  size  and  commercial  im- 
portance it  ranks  below  Ipswich  and  Norwich,  we  find  a positively 
overwhelming  amount  of  historical  and  antiquarian  matter  within  what 
remains  of  its  ancient  walls.  In  A.D.  44,  Camulodunum  was  certainly 
a town  of  note.  A few  years  later  it  became  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  cities  of  Britain  under  the  Romans.  Eine  buildings  and 
strongholds  and  massive  walls,  considerable  portions  of  which  still 
remain,  were  built,  while  the  road  constructed  between  London  and 
this,  the  chief  colonia  of  the  Romans,  and  hence  onward  to  Cambridge, 
was  certainly  the  first  and  most  important  highway  of  our  country. 

Its  history  under  Roman  rule  is  very  full,  and  both  in  and  around 

it  are  abundant  evidences  of  the  position  it  occupied  as  a great 
military  station.  Then,  of  course,  it  has  a most  interesting  Danish 
period,  and  in  the  outlying  villages  along  the  Essex  shore,  the  impress 
of  the  Northern  invader  still  survives  in  names  and  expressions  and 
mounds. 

So  onward,  Colchester  epitomises,  as  it  were,  the  whole  history 
of  England  in  which  the  baronies,  castles,  and  monasteries  of  Essex 
play  so  conspicuous  a part.  During  the  great  Civil  War,  Colchester 
became  for  ever  memorable  by  reason  of  the  siege  it  underwent 

in  1648,  whence  the  architectural  ruin  of  the  town  dates.  Over 

Ipswich,  too,  there  rests  an  air  of  antiquity  that  cannot  fail  to  endear  it 
to  the  archaeologist.  In  its  back  streets  there  are  houses  of  almost 
every  style  of  architecture,  and  even  Chester  itself  can  oft'er  few 
finer  specimens  of  wood-carving  than  that  to  be  seen  in  the  famous 
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Butter  Market.  Here,  again,  evidences  of  a Roman  settlement  have 
been  found,  whilst  it  is  certain  that  it  was  once  a walled  town,  and 
naturally  its  magnificent  deep  river  at  all  times  gave  it  prominence  as  a 
trading  centre.  Like  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  Ipswich  has  many  associa- 
tions dear  to  the  lovers  of  Dickens’  works,  and  as  a manufacturing 
town,  it  has  already  been  made  famous  all  over  the  world  by  its  annual 
output  of  agricultural  implements  alone.  Bury  St.  Edmunds  relies  for 
its  fame  chiefly  upon  its  ecclesiastical  interests,  and  as  the  first 
monastic  establishment  here  was  founded  about  637,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent Abbey  Church,  dedicated  thirty  years  before  the  Conquest,  came 
nigh  to  being  the  cathedral  of  the  present  Norwich  diocese,  it  may  well 
lay  claim  to  special  distinction  among  the  towns  of  Eastern  England. 

Norwich,  however,  as  its  capital,  takes  pre-eminence  of  all.  There 
are  few  more  picturesque  cities  in  England,  few  more  deserving  of  the 
close  attention  of  the  tourist.  As  a “ show  ” place  it  is  fully  as  worthy 
of  prominence  as  Chester  or  York.  Commercially  it  has  always  held  a 
position  of  prominence;  historically  it  is  the  centre  of  East  Anglia,  and 
if  it  cannot  be  substantially  proved  that  it  was,  as  has  been  by  some 
supposed,  the  Venta  Icenorum  of  the  Romans,  it  is  known  beyond 
doubt  to  have  been  an  important  Saxon  “ burgh,”  upon  which  the 
Danes  freely  descended.  Its  castle  dates  back  to  a year  or  two  after 
the  Conquest,  while  it  was  in  1094  that  Bishop  Herbert  Losinga  made 
it  the  episcopal  see  of  East  Anglia.  So  onwards  it  has  advanced  in 
importance.  At  one  period  the  cloth  trade  here  was  probably  the  most 
important  in  England.  When  the  “ strikers  ” of  1381,  headed  by  Wat 
Tyler,  rose  in  rebellion,  Norwich  was  the  scene  of  a great  rising,  as  it 
was  again  nearly  200  years  later  when  John  Kett  led  the  insurgents. 
After  London,  Norwich  certainly  ranked  as  one  of  the  largest,  most 
beautiful,  and  most  prosperous  cities  of  England  as  late  as  Charles  II., 
and  although  its  commercial  importance  declined  to  a great  extent  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  woollen  trade,  it  is  fast  advancing  to  the  front 
again  as  a centre  of  commercial  activity.  Throughout  the  labyrinthine 
city  there  are  monster  works;  factories  and  mills  testify  to  its  manufac- 
turing progress,  and  Norwich  promises  some  day  to  enter  into  serious 
rivalry  with  the  great  Northern  cities.  But  its  old-world  charm  is  happily 
no  way  lessened  by  all  this  progress.  There  is  a wealth  of  artistic 
and  antiquarian  interest  in  this  beautiful  old  city  which  ought  to  have 
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made  it  one  of  the  most  frequented  in  England.  Its  churches,  leaving  the 
Cathedral  entirely  out  of  the  question,  might  keep  the  archaeologist 
lingering  within  its  borders  for  weeks,  but  it  is,  too,  literally  overflowing 
with  old  historic  buildings,  upon  each  of  which  whole  volumes  might 
easily  be  written,  and  its  tortuous  streets  are  full,  for  those  who  care  to 
raise  them,  of  the  ghosts  of  worthies  of  whom,  not  only  Norwich  and 
East  Anglia,  but  all  England,  have  reason  to  be  proud.  A more 
charming  centre  than  Norwich  for  an  extensive  and  delightful  holiday 
tour  cannot  be  well  imagined,  for  within  the  city  and  in  its  environ- 
ments are  to  be  found,  so  to  say,  all  the  attractions  of  this  fascinating 
part  of  England.  In  Norwich  itself  there  are  the  Cathedral,  the 
churches,  the  ancient  buildings,  the  evidences  of  modern  progress  and 
abundant  traces  of  its  antiquity  ; without,  are  villages  not  only  of 
exceeding  picturesqueness,  but  of  extreme  archeological  interest.  Its 
river  carries  one  immediately  to  Surlingham  Broad  and  its  famous  ferry, 
to  the  wild  waters  of  Rockland  and  beautiful  Wroxham.  And  on  either 
side,  to  the  north  and  south,  lies  the  great  North  Sea,  whose  waves  of 
wondrous  colour  wash  the  miles  of  sand  that  stretch  from  Cromer’s 
poppied  clifts  to  Yarmouth. 

But  of  fascinating  “centres”  in  this  part  of  England  one  might 
speak  almost  wearyingly.  They  abound  everywhere,  and  are  as  varied 
as  the  sea  itself.  One  may  roam  about  towns  and  cities  through  which 
Roman  soldiers  have  clattered,  and  where  kings  and  prelates  have  held 
sway  ; one  may  dwell  in  remote  farmsteads  amid  typical  English  scenes 
of  tranquil  beauty,  or  And  wind-swept,  heathery  moorlands  like  those  of 
Scotland,  deep  flowery  lanes  that  might  be  those  of  Devonshire,  coast 
scenery,  rugged  and  wild  as  at  Cromer,  or  flat,  quaint  and  Dutch-like 
as  at  Yarmouth  or  Southwold,  a sea  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  every- 
where the  most  splendid,  invigorating  air.  Whether  it  be  in  Essex  or 
Suftblk,  in  Cambridgeshire  or  in  Norfolk,  by  the  sea,  on  lake  or  river,  in 
the  towns  or  in  the  “ sweet  Auburns  ” of  the  ancient  Eastern  kingdom 
of  the  Anglians,  a holiday  spent  amid  these  scenes  leaves  an  impression 
never  to  be  effaced  even  by  excursions  farther  afleld.  It  is  a land  of 
beauty,  of  colour,  of  interest,  and  of  peace. 


ELY  . 
CATHEDRAL 
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ICH  as  England  is  in  cathedrals  and  grand  old  buildings,  it  is 
in  the  somewhat  dreary,  though  extremely  interesting  land 
of  the  Fens,  that  the  largest,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
impressive  church  of  them  all,  the  shrine  of  St.  Ethelreda 
stands.  Journeying  northwards  the  cathedral  is  seen  from 
the  railway,  towering  over  the  immense  stretch  of  flat  country 
that  lies  spread  like  a map  before  the  eye.  It  is  not  only  its 
tower,  and  an  occasional  peep  of  its  roof  through  the  trees 
that  can  be  seen,  but  the  whole  of  the  magnificent  grey 
pile,  with  its  wonderful  octagon  turrets  and  chapels,  stands 
conspicuously  above  tbe  entire  scene.  But  this  splendid  view 
of  the  most  varied  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  noble  of  all 
tbe  English  cathedrals,  cannot  but  create  in  the  spectator  a 
desire  to  see  it  closer  ; to  stand  within  those  walls  wherein,  it  has  been  said,  English 
architecture  has  been  completely  epitomised.  *The  somnolent  old  city,  with  its  acres  of 
strawberry  gardens  and  asparagus  grounds,  its  old  bouses,  in  one  of  which  Oliver 
Cromwell  lived  when  he  was  member  for  Cambridge  ; its  picturesque  old  bedesmen,  and 
its  rich  historical  associations  is  delightfully  restful  and  interesting.  Here  it  was  that 
Hereward  battled  with  the  Norman  invaders,  that  the  Saxon  Ethelreda  came  to  seek 
peace  for  her  soul  by  the  foundation  of  the  monastery,  from  which  the  stately  cathedral 
has  sprung.  Here  the  Lord  Protector  lived  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  cathedral, 
upon  whose  lovely  Lady  Chapel  he  has  left  his  shameful  work,  and  when  the  great 
scheme  for  the  drainage  of  the  Fens  was  proposed,  it  was  he  who  did  his  best  to  prevent 
the  reclamation  of  the  land  from  the  waters  that  periodically  overwhelmed  it.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  Ely  to  distract  attention  for  long  from  the  internal  glories  that  lie  beyond 
the  Galilee  Porch  of  its  famous  Cathedral.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  compare  with 
this  glorious  thirteenth  century  entrance,  nor  has  anything  been  found  to  equal  the 
majesty  and  beauty  of  the  octagon,  the  work  of  Alan  de  Walsingham. 
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Did  not  Ely  possess  a Norman  nave,  whose  grandeur  is  certainly  unrivalled  in 
England,  as  with  its  beautifully  painted  ceiling  it  is  viewed  from  the  West  entrance;  had 
it  not  that  splendid  specimen  of  Decorated  work,  the  Lady  Chapel;  its  choir  with  the 
undescribably  beautiful  Western  bays,  its  golden-cased  organ  and  elaborate  modern 
reredos,  it  would  still  be  worth  visiting  from  the  other  side  of  the  world  merely  for  the 
sake  of  that  splendid  Early  English  porch,  whose  builder  was  Coeur  de  Lion’s  Chancellor, 
and  the  bewilderingly  lonely  octagon,  “ the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  range  of  Gothic 
architecture.”  To  stand  in  one  of  the  stately  arches  that  open  to  the  aisles,  with  the 
sunlight  streaming  through  the  richly-decorated  windows  upon  the  delicate  tracery  and 
lighting  up  the  choir  on  the  one  side  and  the  grandly  impressive  nave  on  the  other,  is 
to  have  beheld  a view  than  which,  it  has  been  truly  said,  there  is  none  more  striking  in 
all  Europe.  And  the  holy  calm  that  hangs  about  the  Cathedral  spreads  over  the  whole 
town,  for  while  the  tillers  of  the  soil  are  peacefully  cultivating  their  strawberries  and 
asparagus,  and  the  women  are  weaving  baskets  from  the  osiers  that  grow  so  plentifully 
by  the  river  and  on  the  marshy  land,  the  little  lads  are  storing  knowledge  in  the  King’s 
School,  and  in  the  Theological  College  opposite,  the  successors  of  those  worthy  priests 
and  prelates,  who  have  for  generations  ministered  within  these  hallowed  precincts,  are 
being  trained  for  the  Church. 


inti:ri()r  of  kly  cathedral. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE*  * * * 


IT  is  to  Trinity,  with  its  wonderful  associations  and  its  splendid  architectural  sights, 
that  everybody  hurries  when,  for  the  hrst  time,  this  famous  University  town  is 
visited.  Cambridge,  it  has  been  said  with  truth,  is  unique,  and  amidst  its  antiquities 
it  would  be  easy  to  linger  for  months,  still  leaving  something  unsufficiently  studied 
and  seen.  Here,  at  Trinity  alone,  there  are  treasures  without  end  for  those  who  love 
to  live  in  the  past,  and  revel  in  archaeology  and  architecture.  Indeed,  when  once  the 
splendid  gateway — the  lower  part  of  which  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  the 
upper  portion  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  century-  has  been  passed,  and  that  Great 
Court  is  entered,  whose  very  stones  are  almost  memorials  of  such  alumni  as  Bishops 
Fisher  of  Rochester,  and  Pearson  of  Chester — two  only  of  the  fifty  and  more  holders 
of  episcopal  office  who  have  conferred  distinction  upon  their  alma  mater — of  Bacon 
and  Dryden,  Byron  and  Macaulay,  Newton,  Cowley,  Marvel,  and  Tennyson,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  farther,  for  here  alone  is  almost  enough  to  interest  one  in  a single  visit. 
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No  other  quadrangle  in  the  University  compares  in  size  or  interest,  or  picturesque 
effect  with  this;  neither  can  Oxford  show  any  court  of  such  architectural  importance. 
Herein  are  the  Master’s  Lodge,  containing  the  state  rooms  used  by  Royal  visitors  to 
the  University,  and  some  very  fine  pictures  ; and  the  Chapel,  whose  comparatively  plain 
exterior  gives  small  promise  of  its  interior  grandeur.  Mary  and  Elizabeth  both  had  a 
hand  in  its  building,  but  its  decorations  belong  to  various  periods. 

Upon  its  windows  alone  a formidable  heap  of  examination  papers  might  be  set,  for 
the  figures  represented  therein  range  over  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  history  of  England,  as  well  as  that  of  the  College  itself.  Probably 
the  Trinity  Chapel  organ  is  unequalled  in  England  so  far  as  the  beauty  of  its  tone  goes. 

Of  its  gardens  and  magnificent  chestnuts  Trinity  is  very  proud ; but  none  of  its 
“sights”  equals  the  Library,  where  the  stranger  is  actually  awed  into  silence  by  the 
dignity  of  its  design,  and  the  wonderful  array  of  old  editions  in  the  famous  bookshelves 
carved  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  The  busts  of  Newton,  Tennyson,  Bacon,  and  a host  of 
other  scholars  by  Roubiliac,  Woolner,  and  other  distinguished  sculptors,  adorn  the 
walls  ; and  at  the  end  stands  that  fine  Thorwaldsen  statue  of  Byron  which  was  to 
have  been  set  up  in  our  English  Valhalla,  Westminster  Abbey.  Letters  of  this  poet, 
manuscripts  of  Milton  and  Lord  Tennyson,  and  Newton  relics  keep  one  from  the 
balcony  whence  so  charming  a view  of  the  walks  is  to  be  seen ; but  after  all  it  is  best 
to  see  them  from  the  gate  of  the  New  Court,  and  to  look  straight  down  that  lovely 
avenue  of  limes,  which  on  an  April  day  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
scenes  in  Cambridge,  but  in  the  world.  Within  these  broad  and  leafy  courts  it  is 
delightful  to  wander,  so  to  say,  with  the  ghosts  of  the  great  statesmen  and  poets,' 
ecclesiastics  and  men  of  science,  who  from  the  time  of  John  Redman,  Trinity’s  first 
master,  until  this  day  have  trodden  its  famous  walks,  and  lingered  in  the  shadow  of  its 
splendid  buildings. 


ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE 


Next  to  Trinity,  this  beautifully  situated  College  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
important  in  the  University,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  picturesque, 
not  only  by  reason  of  its  buildings,  its  four  courts,  its  splendid  chapel,  and 
its  bridge,  but  also  because,  like  Trinity  and  Clare,  it  possesses  famous  trees  in 
those  “groves  and  tributary  walks,”  which  were  the  delight  of  Wordsworth,  and  are 
always  included  in  the  “sights”  of  the  University.  As  a show  place,  St.  John’s 
certainly  has  no  rival  in  Cambridge  save  Trinity,  which  it  externally  resembles  to  a great 
extent.  The  site  occupied  by  the  present  buildings  has  been  filled  from  the  time  of  the 
second  Henry,  though  it  was  not  until  the  foundress  of  Christ’s,  the  Lady  Margaret 
Beaufort,  mother  of  Henry  VIL,  whom  Bishop  Fisher  describes  as  one  of  the  most 
charitable  women  who  ever  lived,  determined  to  found  here  another  school  for  secular 
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students,  that  St.  John’s  came  into  existence  as  a College.  When  once  it  was  founded, 
however,  it  soon  became  one  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  University,  and  grew  in 
every  way.  Its  Hall  is  part  of  the  original  building,  but  was  enlarged  and  beautified 


under  the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  Some  fine  portraits  are  hung  here, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  greatest  points  of  interest  in  the  College;  though  the  Chapel 
is,  perhaps,  the  one  which  most  impresses  visitors  to  Cambridge,  especially  those  who 


ST.  John’s  college,  Cambridge. 
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attend  evensong  here  on  Sundays.  It  is,  however,  quite  modern,  being  designed 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  but  both  within  and  without  it  is  admittedly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  examples  of  modern  architecture  in  the  country.  Seen  from  the  outer  Court 
it  is  singularly  impressive;  but  it  is  even  more  so  within,  its  length  and  height  and 
richness  of  detail,  its  splendid  windows  and  paintings  giving  it  a grandeur  unrivalled 
in  any  other  modern  building.  To  have  stood  within  the  Chapel  itself,  filled  with  the 
surpliced  dons  and  undergraduates,  is  to  have  seen  a sight  that  can  never  fade  from  the 
memory.  Built  in  1624,  the  Library  of  St.  John’s  practically  remains  to  this  present 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Williams  of  York,  and  of  Prior  the  poet,  to  both  of  whom  it 
owes  so  much.  And  what  a wealth  of  interest  it  contains!  Here  are  splendid  examples 
of  the  earliest  printed  books,  wonderful  old  missals,  Cranmer’s  Bible,  MSS.  and  volumes, 
the  like  of  which  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  As  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  the 


CLARE  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 
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attractions  here  are  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  leave  them  even  for  the  other  interests 
of  this  most  picturesque  College,  but  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  is  without,  and  who  would 
miss  this  who  ever  comes  a- sight-seeing  in  this  beautiful  University  town  ? 


CLARE  COLLEGE  AND  BRIDGE, 
CAMBRIDGE 

STANDING  on  the  Bridge  that  spans  the  Cam  opposite  Clare  College,  one  has  on 
the  one  side  a fine  view  of  one  of  the  three  oldest  foundations  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  on  the  other  that  beautiful  avenue  of  elms  that  is  among 
its  special  features.  Without,  Clare  is  more  interesting  than  within.  It  was 
somewhere  about  1638  that  these  collegiate  buildings  were  commenced,  although  their 


CLARE  BRIDGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 
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foundation  dates  back  long  before  the  fourteenth  century,  but  Clare  had  previously 
to  the  erection  of  the  College  as  it  now  stands,  undergone  many  vicissitudes.  When 
it  was  actually  founded  is  not  known,  but  it  was  originally  styled  University  Hall,  till 
the  Lady  of  Clare,  daughter  of  an  Earl  of  Gloucester,  having  made  heavy  grants  to 
augment  its  slender  revenues,  had  its  name  changed  to  that  it  now  bears.  U nfortunately, 
in  1362,  a fire  completely  destroyed  the  building,  and  it  was  rebuilt  only  to  meet  a 
similar  fate  a couple  of  hundred  years  later.  Nor  was  the  existing  college  completed 
without  considerable  difficulties.  Despite  the  fact  that  paraffin  lamps,  hot-water  pipes, 
and  matches  were  unknown  in  these  days,  our  forebears  contrived  to  have  very  frequent 
fires,  to  which  Clare  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  susceptible.  It  was  periodically 
burned  down  in  the  course  of  its  construction,  but  the  Civil  war  seems  to  have  broken 
the  spell.  Whilst  this  was  in  progress  nothing  was  done  to  Clare,  and  not  until 
William  and  Mary  were  on  the  throne  was  it  quite  complete.  Strange  to  say,  although 
it  thus  struggled  up,  its  design  is  uniform,  and  certainly  the  exterior  view  cannot  be  said 
to  be  anything  but  effective.  Indeed,  there  is  no  small  amount  of  grandeur  about  its 
straight  lines,  as  viewed  from  the  great  bridge,  under  whose  grey  arches  the  oarsmen 
love  to  linger  that  they  may  look  back  at  the  giant  chestnuts  and  elms,  and  the  yews  of 
Trinity. 

There  is  nothing  within  Clare  to  tempt  one  from  its  alluring  avenue  and  its  bridge, 
but  there  clings  about  its  walls  the  memory  of  such  scholars  as  Latimer  and  the  famous 
Platonist,  Cudworth,  and  Tillotson  of  sermon  fame,  and,  so  some  affirm,  of  Dan  Chaucer, 
though  opinions  vary  as  to  identity  of  the  “ Solere  Hall”  in  the  “ Canterbury  Tales.” 
Framed  as  it  is  in  foliage  Clare  Bridge  is  one  of  the  many  picturesque  sights  of  the 
Cam.  In  spring  and  early  summer,  when  the  elders  are  in  flower,  and  the  oaks  and 
limes  a tender  green  ; or  in  later  autumn,  when  the  trees  are  all  ablaze  with  red  and 
gold,  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  its  way  along  the  whole  length  of  the  “willowy 
Camus.”  There  are  those  who  sneer  at  and  decry  the  Cam,  laying  to  its  charge  all 
deficiencies  in  the  ’Varsity  crew,  and  it  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  pretended  that  it  gives 
oarsmen  the  same  advantages  as  the  Isis;  but  no  one  who  has  ever  rested  oars  on  the 
Cambridge  Backs  looking  towards  Clare  Bridge,  or  has  lingered  upon  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs,  can  ever  deny  its  picturesque  fascinations. 


KING'S  COLLEGE  CHAPEL, 
CAMBRIDGE 

OF  all  the  many  beautiful  and  impressive  sights  that  the  University  offers,  there 
is  none  that  fascinates,  none  that  leaves  so  deep  an  impression  as  this 
magnificent,  awe-inspiring  Chapel  of  King’s,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  and 
St.  Nicholas.  It  is  of  all  the  buildings  in  this  wonderful  city  the  grandest 
and  most  solemn,  yet  neither  sun-picture  nor  word-picture  can  worthily  present  it  to 
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the  mind’s  eye.  Wordsworth,  to  whom  it  was  very  dear,  has  tried  to  describe  that 
wonderful  vaulting  fan-tracing 

“ Self-poised  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells, 

Where  light  and  shade  repose.” 


INTERIOR  OF  KING’S  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 

Artists  have  again  and  again  painted  it,  but  it  is  only  as  one  stands  within  its  walls 
looking  eastwards,  with  the  light  streaming  through  its  famous  windows  that  it  is 
possible  to  realise  to  the  full  the  magnificent  effect  produced  by  its  great  height  and 
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breadth  and  richly-traced  roof,  to  appreciate  the  solemn  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
interior  that  seems  literally  to  well  over  with  colour  of  sound,  as  well  as  of  sight,  when  the 
exquisitively  modulated  voices  of  the  choristers  rise  and  fall  in  harmonious  blend  with 
the  rich  notes  of  the  organ.  Had  the  intentions  of  the  “ Royal  Saint,”  Henry  VI., 
who  founded  King’s  College,  and  himself  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  this  magnificent 
chapel,  been  carried  out.  King’s  would  have  been  not  only  the  most  beautiful  college  in 
Cambridge,  but  in  all  the  world.  It  is  evident  that  it  was  the  founder’s  intention  that 
all  the  collegiate  buildings  should  have  been  on  the  same  scale  as  the  chapel,  which,  as 
it  is,  is  now  the  greatest  glory  of  the  college.  Of  all  the  other  buildings  in  the  town 
this  splendid  chapel  takes  precedence,  and  actually  does  dominate  the  entire  University, 
for  its  enormous  height  renders  it  from  every  point  of  the  view  the  most  conspicuous, 
as  it  is  the  finest  of  all  University  buildings.  Not  even  the  roofs  of  the  Henry  VH. 
Chapel  at  Westminster  or  the  Tudor  Chapel  at  Windsor  equal  the  vaulting  here  to  be 
seen.  Massive  as  the  work  really  is,  it  is  lace-like  in  effect,  so  that  as  the  eye  wanders 
from  the  richly-panelled  walls,  beyond  the  dazzlingly  beautiful  old  windows  which  have 
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no  parallel  in  England  save  at  York,  the  roof  almost  appears  to  hang  suspended  like 
an  embroidered  veil  over  all.  Of  such  exceeding  beauty  is  this  fan-tracing  that  there  is 
sometimes  just  the  risk  that  visitors  do  not  spare  from  its  contemplation  sufficient  time 
to  study  and  appreciate  the  full  magnificence  of  these  windows,  which,  in  design  and 
in  colouring,  are  so  perfect.  Begun  in  1516  and  setting  forth  m a hundred  or  so 
pictures  the  whole  Gospel  history,  they  belong  to  the  best  period  of  stained  glass- 
making, and  wholly  apart  from  their  intrinsic  worth  and  splendour,  possess  the 
additional  interest  of  having  survived  that  awful  period  of  demolition  when  the  miscreant 
17th  century  vandals  wmrked  such  ghastly  havoc  in  the  beautiful  churches  of  Eastern 
England. 


THE  BRIDGE 
OF  SIGHS.  . 


WHEN  at  Commencement  all  Cambridge  is  full  of  life,  and  it  is  the  under- 
graduates’ delight  to  escort  pretty  visitors  through  the  colleges  and 
explain  to  them  all  the  wonders  and  sights  of  the  “’Varsity,”  he  would  be 
counted  a poor  cicerone  indeed  who  should  not,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  include  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  in  the  round  of  places  to  be  seen.  Its  very  name 
offers  possibilities,  of  which  no  susceptible  undergraduate  would  fail  to  avail  himself  at 
this  season ; while  views  of  the  Cam  from  this  bridge  are,  in  their  way,  as  picturesque 
as  any  to  be  seen  either  from  the  bridges  of  Clare,  or  King’s,  or  Trinity.  This  covered 
Bridge  of  Sighs  connects  the  fourth  and  newest  of  the  courts  of  St.  John’s  College  with 
the  three  older  ones,  which,  early  in  this  century,  were  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
growing  needs  of  the  college.  Around  the  new  court,  as  it  is  still  called,  the  trees  that 
reach  to  the  water’s  edge  and  join  so  exquisite  a frame-work  to  the  reflection  of  the 
chapel  seen  in  the  river  below%  are  singularly  fine,  so  that  additional  picturesqueness  is 
lent  to  this  quaint  covered  way  across  the  “ willowy  Cam.”  From  this  point  of  view 
the  river,  like  other  w^aters  of  East  Anglia,  becomes  very  Dutch-like  in  character,  and, 
peeping  through  the  window^s  of  the  bridge  either  way,  the  scene  presented  is  strangely 
un-English,  with  here  and  there  a glimpse  of  a grey  college  or  a row  of  pollards,  and 
the  great  shining  breadth  of  water  between  the  flat  banks.  From  the  river  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs  makes  a most  effective  picture.  The  years  have  mellowed  the  stone  of  the 
Fourth  Court  and  brought  it  into  harmony  with  the  old  courts  on  the  opposite  bank, 
and  the  cloistered  way  between  them  over  the  water  as  seen  from  a little  distance 
through  the  fine  elms,  and  chestnuts  and  elders,  which,  when  tinged  with  autumn  tints, 
are  so  indescribably  beautiful,  makes  one  of  the  most  strikingly  picturesque  sights 
of  the  “backs.” 
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Lynn  is  full  of  interest  to  the  archeologist,  who  may  find  in  its  quaint  streets  not 
only  buildings  of  great  beauty  and  antiquity,  but  all  manner  of  interesting  odds 
and  ends  in  the  way  of  carved  and  moulded  doorways,  old  houses  and 
fragments  of  conventual  buildings.  Next  to  St.  Margaret’s,  its  chapel  of  ease, 
St.  Nicholas,  a fine  fifteenth  century  church,  is  unquestionably  the  most  interesting 
ecclesiastical  building  in  the  town,  and,  indeed,  it  is  almost  as  fine  as  the  mother- 
church,  though  it  belongs,  of  course,  to  a much  later  period.  Externally  it  is  specially 
attractive  to  those  who  are  interested  in  ancient  architecture  and  stone-work,  for  both 
its  western  and  south  porches  are  singularly  fine.  The  latter  is  specially  beautiful,  and 
Avhen  its  niches  were  filled  with  statues,  it  must  have  been  a most  imposing  structure. 
Now,  unfortunately,  but  two  heads  remain  at  its  angles,  though  no  less  than  fifteen 
figures  must  once  have  occupied  the  richly-canopied  niches  above  the  arched  doorway. 
Even  in  its  mutilated  condition,  however,  it  is  an  extremely  fine  and  worthy  entrance 
to  the  church,  . for  its  stone- work  is  splendid  and  the  carving  most  elaborate.  So,  too, 
is  the  tracing  of  the  fine  clerestory  windows,  and  both  the  roof  and  the  sedilia  are 
likewise  richly  decorated.  Looking  up  the  three  aisles,  through  the  arcade,  an  excellent 
specimen  of  graceful  Perpendicular  work,  the  interior  of  the  church  presents  a very 
fine  effect,  the  clerestory  windows  relieving  the  somewhat  heavy  appearance  that  must 
have  otherwise  resulted  in  view  of  the  flat  and  open  roof,  which,  like  the  windows  and 
portals  of  the  church,  is  handsomely  carved.  There  are  various  interesting  details  to 
be  seen  within  St.  Nicholas  in  the  way  of  tablets  and  doors,  and  as  seen  from  without, 
it  possesses  great  fascinations  for  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  for  the  stone-work  is  not 
only  rich  in  decoration,  but  in  colour  likewise,  and  though  the  Tuesday  Market  Place  is 
alive  only  on  market-day,  yet  there  is  a sharp  contrast  between  its  “life”  and  attempt 
at  modernity  and  the  solemn  stillness  and  glamour  of  antiquity  that  hangs  about  the 
old  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  separated  from  the  busy  scene  of  commercial  life  by  the 
curiously  named  Black  Goose  Street. 

Opposite  Grey  Friar’s  Tower,  the  sole  remnant  of  the  Franciscan  convent  church, 
whose  bells  once  rang  out  the  Angelus  across  the  misty  “fleets”  of  Lynn,  stood  the 
school  where  the  unhappy  Eugene  Aram  acted  as  usher.  It  was  here,  as  he  sat 
“remote  from  all,  a melancholy  man,”  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  recounted  his 
gruesome  story  to  the  little  lad.  And  beneath  this  gloomy  tower  he  must  have 
passed  that  night,  when 

“Two  stern  faced  men  set  out  from  Lynne, 

Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist, 

And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between 
With  gyves  upon  his  wrist.” 

It  stands  grimly  against  the  sky,  almost  as  much  a memorial  of  the  hapless  Aram  as 
of  the  convent  it  once  adorned,  and  its  chiming  bells  echo  weirdly  across  the  dark 
waters  of  the  Wash.  Like  the  picturesque  chapel  of  the  Red  Mount,  once  a station 
for  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  famous  shrine  at  Walsingham,  this  great  lantern  tower 
is  purely  Perpendicular.  It  is  fully  go  feet  high,  and  springs  from  an  open  arch  through 
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which  a stair  leads  above.  Doubtless  the  Franciscan  friars  found  this  steeple  a splendid 
look-out  across  the  Wash,  and  built  it  to  that  end,  as  Lynn  was  from  the  earliest  time 
a town  of  trading  importance  and  a favourite  landing  place  for  foreign  visitors.  The 
Franciscans  were  a great  power  hereabouts,  and  it  was  one  of  their  number.  Friar 
Nicholas,  who  in  1330,  made  the  first  attempt  to  discover  the  North  Pole. 


ST.  MARGARET^ 
LYNN 


IN  the  whole  history  of  East  Anglia  no  figure  is  more  prominent  than  that  of  the 
wonderful  church  builder,  Flerbert  de  Losinga,  first  Bisliop  of  Norwich.  And  in 
Lynn  he  is  very  much  in  evidence,  for  it  is  to  him  that  the  town  owes  its  principal 
and  most  beautiful  church,  that  of  St.  Alargaret’s.  How  much  of  the  present 
building  was  actually  erected  by  the  founder  of  Norwich  Cathedral  and  the  splendid  St. 
Nicholas,  at  Yarmouth,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say,  for  various  styles  of  architecture 
are  to  be  found  in  it;  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  north 
tower,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  west  front  dates  back  to  Losinga’s  period,  which  was 
logi-iiig.  It  is,  with  its  two  great  solid  square  towers,  a grand,  solemn-looking 
building,  and  the  fact  that  it  stands  opposite  the  grimly  beautiful  black  Hinted  Guildhall, 
seems  to  add  to  the  impressiveness  of  its  external  appearance.  To  admire  this  grand, 
cathedral-like  structure  from  without  is,  however,  not  enough.  If  it  is  picturesque 
externally,  it  is  within  one  of  the  most  interesting  churches  in  Norfolk.  For  not  only 
are  its  proportions  fine,  but  in  addition  to  splendidly  carved  stalls  and  misereres  dating 
back  to  the  reign  of  the  third  Edward,  it  contains  a couple  of  brasses,  the  like  of  which 
are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  “Peacock”  and  the  “Vintage”  brasses  are  the 
largest  known,  and  are  well  worth  journeying  to  Lynn  to  see.  The  former  of  these 
perpetuates  the  memory  of  a Lynn  burgess,  one  Braunche,  \N'ith  his  two  wives,  all  of 
whom  are  represented  on  the  brass,  with  great  elaboration  of  detail  as  to  dress,  but  its 
name  is  gained  from  the  splendidly  engraved  representation  of  a peacock  feast  given  by 
this  former  Mayor  of  Lynn  to  Edward  III.  The  other  brass,  of  the  date  of  i34g,  has 
likewise  a kind  of  fancy  picture  upon  it,  together  with  the  portraits  of  the  Lynn  merchant 
whom  it  commemorates.  In  this  case  it  is  a vintage  scene  that  is  engraved,  but  the 
connection  between  it  and  Adam  de  Walsoken  is  unknown.  Here  again  the  Elemish 
character  of  the  old  town  is  suggested,  for  both  these  fine  brasses  were  unquestionably 
“ made  in  Flanders,”  and  are  both  delightful  specimens  of  old  Flemish  work. 

There  is  altogether  a great  deal  to  see  in  St.  Margaret’s  in  the  way  of  carving,  and 
not  a little  interest  attaches,  too,  to  its  organ  lately  rebuilt  and  improved.  It  was 
originally  a very  fine  instrument,  built  by  Snetzler,  in  1744,  but  of  late  two  thousand 
pounds  have  been  spent  on  it,  and  while  all  the  best  of  the  old  one  is  retained,  the  new 
part  makes  it  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Eastern  Counties.  Upon  this  grand  old 
“ kist  o’  whustles,”  Dr.  Burney,  father  of  Admiral  Burney  and  the  famous  Madame 
D’Arblay,  had  often  played  ; for  he  was  organist  here  for  some  years,  during  which 
time  his  distinguished  son  and  daughter  came  down. 
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CROSSED  as  it  is  by  four  dismal  looking  “ fleets,”  Lynn  has  somewhat  the 
character  of  a Flemish  or  Danish  town,  and  especially  as  viewed  from  the 
waterside  looking  up  the  Purfleet  and  towards  the  curious  square  Custom 
House,  built  almost  upon  the  muddy  bank  of  the  creek.  Architecturally  it 
is  not  beautiful,  but  it  has  a certain  quaintness  and  picturesqueness  of  its  own  as  seen 
across  the  ferry,  with  its  odd  white  cupola  glistening  in  the  sun.  It  was  erected  “ at 
the  proper  Cost  and  Charge  of  Sir  Jno.  Turner,  Knight,  Three  times  Mayor  here,  and 
for  many  years  one  of  the  Members  of  Parliament,  for  an  Exchange  for  Merchants, 

and  Anno  Domini  1683”; 
is  one  of  the  evidences  of 
the  former  trading  pros- 
perity of  this  interesting 
old  town  so  strangely 
suggestive  of  a huge  burgh 
of  Holland  or  Flanders. 
It  was  with  these  countries, 
of  course,  that  Lynn,  in 
former  days,  did  its  chief 
trade,  and  it  is  from  them 
that  it  hopes  to  regain 


CUSTOM  HOUSE,  LYNN. 
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something  of  its  old  prosperity.  Constant  intercourse  with  Flemish  and  Dutch  traders 
seems  to  have  made  an  impress  upon  the  whole  town,  and  it  has  been  said  that  in 
appearance  this  same  Custom  House  so  closely  resembles  a Flemish  building,  that  it 
“ might  have  been  imported  bodily  from  Flanders.”  There  is,  indeed,  something  curiously 
foreign  about  the  whole  surroundings  of  this  quaint  edifice. 

Lynn  Harbour  and  Lynn  Ferry,  both,  of  course,  close  to  the  Custom  House,  are 
absolutely  charming  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  especially  when  the  twilight  clothes 
the  neighbouring  buildings  with  shadows,  and  plays  strange  but  wonderfully  effective 
tricks  with  the  dark  waters  and  the  mud  banks.  Altogether  there  is  something  distinctly 
fascinating  about  this  part  of  Lynn.  The  river  is  always  full  of  craft  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes.  Huge  black  masts  loom  large  against  the  sky,  and  about  the  Quay 
and  Custom  House  and  in  that  strange,  gloomy  riverside  inn,  “ The  Ship,”  one 
meets  with  swarthy,  ear-ringed  sailors,  who  complete  a picture  so  wholly  un-English 
in  character. 


..  , CASTLE 
* . RISING- 

There  are  few  pleasanter  walks  in  all  Norfolk  than  that  across  the  flowery  heath 
and  through  the  fir-scented  plantations  lying  between  the  typically  English 
village  of  Castle  Rising  and  Sandringham,  the  country  house  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  And  there  is  certainly  no  more  ideally  picturesque  hamlet  than 
this  to  be  found  in  all  the  county.  Either  from  Wootton  or  Sandringham  the  way 
thereto  lies  over  wild  heath-like  tracts  of  country,  across  which  the  wind  sweeps  from 
the  sea,  blowing  gusts  of  fragrance  from  the  pines  and  wild  flowers  into  the  face  of  the 
pedestrian.  Castle  Rising,  approached  from  any  point,  makes  a beautiful  picture.  It 
has  its  village  green  and  cross,  its  delightful  old  almshouses,  whose  inmates  in  their 
quaint  Jacobean  dress  lend  colour  to  the  same  ; it  has  the  prettiest  and  snuggest  little 
cottages,  with  bright  garden  patches,  a church  most  charmingly  set  amidst  a grove  of 
trees  and  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Norman  churches  in  England, 
and  finally  the  grand  old  Norman  castle,  whose  keep  is  one  of  three  finest  specimens 
of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  Without  this  latter  attraction,  Castle  Rising  would  be  a 
village  well  worth  visiting,  for  time  seems  to  have  stood  still  here,  and  as  the  villagers 
gossip  round  the  cross,  and  the  old  women  in  their  scarlet  cloaks  and  peaked  beaver 
hats  creep  from  the  quadrangle  of  the  almshouses  down  the  shady  path  to  the  church, 
one  may  almost  fancy  that  the  centuries  have  rolled  back  and  that  at  any  moment 
a party  of  cavaliers  may  ride  out  from  the  great  clumps  of  ashes  and  sycamores  around 
the  castle  and  go  jingling  down  the  road  to  Lynn.  It  is  a grand  specimen  of  a 
Norman  stronghold,  this  great  square  grey  castle  perched  above  the  village  and 
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surrounded  by  the  magnificent  ash  trees  which  are  such  a special  feature  hereabouts. 
In  itself  it  may  not  be  strikingly  picturesque,  for  it  is  bare  and  gaunt  and  grim,  but  it  is 
hedged  about  by  immense  earthworks  similar  to  those  at  Castle  Acre,  its  fosse  is  thick 
with  shrubbery,  and  from  its  upper  chambers  the  most  delightful  views  of  the 
surrounding  country  can  be  seen.  There  is  material  enough  here  to  keep  antiquarian 
and  artist  at  work  for  a week,  and  even  the  mere  tourist  finds  it  hard  to  turn  away 
from  this  grand  medircwal  fortress  and  its  relics,  or  for  that  matter  from  Castle  Rising 
at  all,  for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a more  peaceful  and  beautiful  spot  than  this  highly- 
favoured  village  set  amid  delightful  scenery  and  possessed  of  so  many  archaeological 
attractions,  since  not  only  is  its  church  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  the  castle  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  ruins  in  England,  but,  without  dovd^t,  its  real  old  Jacobean 
almsbouses  remain  now  precisely  as  they  were  when  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
Northampton,  here  provided  for  twelve  poor  “ sisters  ” of  the  parish  granted  with  its 
castle  to  the  Howards  hy  klenry  VHI. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL,  NORWICH. 

NORWICH. 

OF  all  the  county  towns  in  England  none  is  more  picturesque  or  fuller  of  interest 
than  this  ancient  “ city  of  gardens  and  of  churches.”  Though  it  now  ranks 
as  one  of  the  most  populous  and  busiest  of  English  boroughs,  there  still 
clings  round  it  much  of  its  old-world  charm,  and  proud  as  it  may  be  of  its 
line  new  buildings,  its  huge  shops,  its  factories,  and  its  wonderful  market  and  ever- 
increasing  commercial  prosperity,  it  has  just  reason  to  boast  of  its  ancient  buildings,  its 
quaint  old  gabled  houses — rich  in  colour  and  in  many  cases  of  historic  interest — and  its 
splendid  churches,  chief  among  which  is,  of  course,  the  grand  and  most  picturesque 
cathedral  itself,  the  noblest  and  richest  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  works  of  Herbert  de 
Losinga,  Norv/ich’s  hrst  bishop.  Turn  as  one  w'ill  in  whatsoever  direction  towards  it, 
the  way  is  sure  to  lie  past  buildings  and  old  hdizahethan  houses  that  claim  attention. 
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The  gabled  roofs  of  these  old  dwellings  peep  up  most  unexpectedly,  and  one  passes 
sometimes  straight  from  the  bustle  of  modern  life  to  the  peace  and  calm  and  sleepiness 
of  old-time  Norwich.  Herein  lies  one  of  its  greatest  charms.  Curiously  carved  door- 
w’ays  and  black-dinted  arches,  splendid  Perpendicular  and  fine  old  Norman  churches 


INTERIOR  OF  NORWICH  CATHEDRAL. 


meet  the  eye  at  every  turn.  If  Norwich  had  only  possessed  its  cathedral,  that  splendid 
memorial  of  the  past,  and  there  had  been  none  of  these  delightful  old  houses,  no  ancient 
(juildhall,  no  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  no  such  churches  as  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  St.  John 
Macldermarket,  round-towered  St.  Julian’s — the  oldest  of  them  all — no  Dolphin  Inn,  no 
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ancient  Grammar  School,  no  Castle,  the  city  would  still  have  been  rich  indeed.  For 
without,  as  well  as  within,  its  Cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 

picturesque  and  interesting 
in  England,  though  neither 
so  large  nor  so  richly 
decorated  as  some.  Only 
one  other,  however,  that 
of  Salisbury,  can  boast 
so  fine  a spire,  while 
its  almost  indescribably 
beautiful  cloisters  have  no 
equal  in  the  country.  Seen 
from  Mousehold  Heath, 
the  scene  of  Kett’s  rebel- 
lion, from  the  Castle  walls, 
or  framed  by  the  delight- 
fully picturesque  old  water- 
gate  at  Pull’s  Ferry,  the 
Cathedral,  though  low- 
lying  makes  a fine  picture, 
and  the  approaches  to  the 
charming  closes,  so  full  of 
pictures  and  colour  with 
their  old  red-roofed  houses 
half  hidden  in  trees,  and 
contrasting  with  the  gray 
gables  and  archways  of 
the  Cathedral  itself,  are 
singularly  grand.  For  it 
is  rich  in  gateways,  having 
besides  the  portal  of  St. 
Ethelbert’s,  the  Erpingham 
and  the  grand  Perpen- 
dicular Bishop’s  Gate, 
built  in  1430  by  Bishop 
Alnwick,  who  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  West 
front,  through  which  the 
finest  interior  view  of  the 
Cathedral  is  obtained,  since 
oni)  HOUSES,  NORWICH.  it  is  hence  one  looks  up 

the  splendid  Norman  nave 

which  that  grand  architect.  Bishop  de  Losinga,  designed  and  his  successor  built.  Only  one 
other  such  nave  is  found  in  England,  and  the  effect  of  the  massive  Norman  arches. 
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looking  eastwards,  is  wonderfully  impressive.  Beneath  the  screen  that  separates 
it  from  the  choir  lies  its  builder,  Bishop  Lyhart,  and  once  within  it  even  the 
grandeur  of  the  nave  is  eclipsed  by  the  imposing  effect  of  the  lofty  choir,  with 
its  Norman  bays,  its  beautiful  carved  stalls,  and  the  unusual  semi-circular  apse  beyond. 
The  beauty  and  picturesqueness  of  the  choir,  terminating  in  these  graceful  apsidal 
archways,  are  as  striking  as  anything  in  the  cathedral,  and  further  interest  attaches  to 
this  part  of  the  building  in  that  over  the  central  arch  stands  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
episcopal  throne,  doubly  curious  since  it  is  the  only  instance  in  England  of  a Bishop’s 
chair  occupying  the  basilican  position.  Modern  glass  now  fills  the  clerestory  and 


pull’s  ferry,  NORWICH. 

triforium  windows  of  the  apse,  for  the  Puritans  worked  terrible  havoc  here,  tearing  down 
and  defacing  the  statues,  uplifting  the  brasses  and  smashing  the  windows ; but,  happily, 
the  magnificent  series  of  Herne  vaults  above  the  choir  and  nave  could  not  well  be 
defaced,  and  so  looking  from  the  apse,  the  old  Norman  work  only  being  seen,  a 
magnificent  vista  presents  itself.  Close  by  lies  Queen  Elizabeth’s  great-grand- 
father, Sir  William  Boleyn.  It  was  before  the  apse,  where  the  high  altar  stood  as  it  still 
stands,  that  Herbert  de  Losinga,  to  whom  East  Anglians  are  indebted  for  this  beautiful 
Cathedral,  for  St.  Nicholas  at  Yarmouth,  St.  Margaret’s  at  Eynn,  and  the  church  at 
Elmham,  was  buried.  His  tomb,  alas,  was  destroyed  by  Cromwell’s  miserable  soldiers,  but 
a slab  let  in  the  floor  in  1682  still  marks  the  resting  place  of  the  grand  old  Norman  bishop. 
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PULUS  FERRY, 
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PROBABLY  none  of  the  “old  bits”  of  the  capital  of  East  Anglia  have  been  more 
frequently  sketched  and  painted  and  photographed  than  the  grim,  black-flint 
gateway  known  as  Pull’s  Ferry.  As  an  entrance  to  the  city  and  the  precincts  of 
the  Cathedral  it  is  certainly  most  attractive  to  the  artistic  eye,  and,  perhaps, 
makes  as  pretty  a picture  as  any  corner  of  Norwich.  This  curious  old  double  archway, 
now  half  overgrown  with  ivy,  was  once  a Watergate  of  the  city,  and  could  its  history  be 
known,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  would  provide  material  enough  for  as  interesting  a 
chapter  on  old  Norwich  as  any  that  has  been  written.  Failing  facts,  however,  one  must 
exercise  the  imagination,  and  make  the  quaint  old  archway,  the  delight  of  artists  and 
etchers,  the  frame  as  it  were  of  a series  of  pictures  of  the  past.  It  was  then  at  the  Cathedral 
that  all  the  movement  of  the  city  centred,  and  when  this  Watergate  was  in  use  it  was 
this  way  that  all  the  important  visitors  to  Norwich  came,  for  they  were  certain  to  be 
bound  for  the  Cathedral.  So,  quite  apart  from  its  picturesqueness,  this  .ancient  ruined 
gateway  possesses  a kind  of  old-world  charm.  Through  here  we  can  picture  processions 
of  priests  and  prelates,  who  travelled  about  less  comfortably  and  far  more  picturesquely 
in  the  days  when  Pull’s  Ferry  was  not  a mere  landing  stage  for  row  boats.  Bishops 
did  not  travel  down  in  overcoats  and  gaiters,  and  arrive  at  the  Palace  in  a “fly,”  in 
those  times.  They  came  in  special  barges  down  the  Wensum  and  landed,  amid  a 
kneeling  crowd,  arrayed  in  all  the  rich  vestments  of  their  office.  Many  such  an  one 
has  passed  under  this  old  archway,  through  whose  flinty  walls  have  doubtless  echoed 
weird  Gregorian  chants  sung  by  medieval  monks,  assembled  here  to  greet  prior  or 
Bishop,  or — maybe — even  monarch,  on  his  way  to  the  Cathedral. 


ERPINGHAM  GATEWAY, 
NORWICH 


WHEN  the  English  met  their  French  foes  on  the  field  of  Agincourt,  there  was 
no  braver  soldier  among  them  than  Shakespeare’s  “ old  Sir  Thomas 
Erpingham,”  who  sprang  from  a knightly  family  still  commemorated 
in  Erpingham  village  church,  near  Cromer,  by  brass  and  chantry. 
This  grand  old  fifteenth  century  soldier  was  as  pious  and  honourable  as  he  was 
courageous,  and  it  is  to  him  Norwich  Cathedral — wherein  he  sleeps  not  far  from  the 
Boleyns  to  whom  he  transferred  the  Hall,  at  Blickling,  where  Anne  Boleyn  was  born — 
owes  its  most  beautiful  gateway.  Its  date  has  been  fixed  somewhere  beween  A.D.  1410 
and  A.D.  1420,  but  was  probably  built  nearer  the  latter  year.  Facing  the  west  front 
of  the  Cathedral  it  makes  a most  imposing  entrance  thereto,  and  is  in  itself  a very  rich 
specimen  of  early  fifteenth  century  work.  There  was  once  a story  in  connection  with 
its  erection  to  the  effect  that  the  pious  Sir  Thomas  set  himself  to  build  this  gateway. 
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not  as  a thank-offering  for  his  safe  return  from  the  French  wars,  or  as  a memorial  to 
his  two  wives,  Joan  Clapton  and  Joan  Walton,  whose  arms  are  entwined  with  his 
own  upon  the  gateway,  hut  as  a penance  for  the  favour  he  showed  to  Wickliffe  and  his 
followers.  But  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  history  of  Erpingham  Gateway.  It  was 
evidently  huilt  with  the  purely  pious  intention  of  adding  dignity  to  the  Cathedral,  and 
the  good  l^knight,  to  whom  Erpingham  church  also  owes  its  south  aisle  and  fine  tower, 
did  his  utmost  to  make  it  worthy  of  its  purpose.  No  less  than  thirty-eight  statues  of 
saints  adorn  the  mouldings  of  its  lofty  arch,  and  in  a richly  canopied  niche  in  the  gable 
above,  the  knight  himself,  in  armour,  kneels  in  prayer.  On  either  side  of  him,  on  the 
top  of  the  beautifully  decorated  buttresses,  are  two  large  figures,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  those  of  priests,  and  every  available  portion  of  the  arch  is  elaborately  decorated 
with  shields  and  foliage,  statues  on  carved  pedestals,  tracery  and  mouldings. 


WHEN  our  greatest  naval  hero,  Lord  Nelson,  had  fought  his  last  fight,  in 
Trafalgar’s  bay,  and  lay  dying  in  the  arms  of  his  faithful  Hardy,  there  rose 
before  his  eyes  a vision  of  this  old  square-towered  village  church,  round 
which  he  had  played  so  often  as  a child.  Here  it  was  he  was  brought 
to  be  baptised  by  his  father,  its  then  vicar;  here,  as  its  register  testifies,  he  had  acted  as 
witness  at  village  weddings ; here  his  mother  was  laid  to  rest  when  her  famous 
son  was  but  a tiny  lad  of  nine,  and  here  he  himself  expressed  a desire  to  lie, 
“unless  it  pleased  the  King  to  order  it  otherwise,”  as  his  life  was  ebbing  away  in  the 
cock-pit  of  the  Victory.  Until  quite  recently,  the  church,  beneath  whose  shadow  Nelson 
was  born,  and  which  is  so  continually  connected  with  the  earliest  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood, was  in  a lamentable  state  of  disrepair,  but,  happily,  patriotic  friends  have  rescued 
it  from  the  ruin  v/hich  threatened  it,  and  at  a cost  of  £y,ooo  it  has  been  restored  as  a 
memorial  to  the  great  English  Admiral.  Within  it,  a lectern,  made  from  wood  of 
H .M.S.  Victory,  has  also  been  placed  to  his  memory,  and  the  village,  which  will  ever  be 
a shrine  to  the  hero-worshipper,  now  boasts  a Nelson  Memorial  Hall.  But  round  the 
church  there  naturally  clings  a special  interest,  since  it  was  almost  within  its  yard  he 
was  born,  and  it  was  to  its  peaceful  little  God’s  acre  that  his  thoughts  flew  at  the  very 
last.  His  birth-place,  the  old  Rectory,  no  longer  exists,  but  here  is  the  church  still. 
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much  as  it  was  when  the  little  weakling  of  the  vicar’s  family  sat  in  the  high  pew,  with 
his  mother  and  brothers,  listening  to  his  father’s  sermons.  Hither  he  came  with  his 
wife  later  on,  and  had  not  the  King  been  pleased  “to  order  it  otherwise,”  Lord  Nelson 
would  have  been  sleeping,  by  his  mother,  under  the  trees  in  the  quiet  churchyard  of 
his  “dear,  dear  Burnham.” 


THE  PRIORY  RUINS,  CASTLE  ACRE. 
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CASTLE  ACRE  PRIORY, 


Down  in  a pretty  valley,  just  without  the  charming  village,  built  on  part  of  the 
ancient  earthworks  that  formed  a Roman  encampment  on  the  celebrated 
“Pedlar’s  Way”  between  here  and  Norwich,  and  close  to  the  river  Nar, 
which  waters  the  valley,  stands  the  most  extensive  monastic  ruin  in 
Norfolk,  the  Priory  of  Castle  Acre.  Everything  has  combined  to  make  this  spot  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  corners  of  this  beautiful  county,  for  not  only  is 
the  surrounding  scenery  vastly  pleasant  and  the  immediate  environment  of  the  Priory 
a delight  to  the  eye,  but  the  remnants  of  the  Cluniac  monastery  itself  are  singularly 
fine  and  beautiful,  while  the  indications  of  former  Roman  occupation  in  the  remarkable 
earthworks  give  Castle  Acre  an  entirely  separate  interest  in  the  eyes  of  antiquarians. 
Of  the  Castle,  which  fell  into  ruin  in  the  fourteenth  century,  nothing  now  remains  of 
any  architectural  interest,  but  happily  it  is  still  possible  to  trace  something  of  the 
former  grandeur  of  the  second  Earl  Warrene’s  foundation  in  the  striking  and  well- 
preserved  western  front  of  the  Priory,  the  cloisters  and  fragments  of  the  conventual 
buildings.  Still,  too,  is  it  possible  to  mount  the  stone  stairs  that  led  to  the  dormitory 
of  the  monks,  and  in  the  chapter  house  are  visible  signs  of  its  architectural  beauty. 
Though  Walsingham  was  distant  but  a mere  stone’s  throw,  not  a few  of  the  faithful 
found  their  way  hither  to  worship  at  the  Shrine  which  professed  to  possess  the  arm  of 
St.  Philip,  and  unlike  Binham,  to  which  it  was  of  course  greatly  superior  in  size  and 
architectural  beauty,  its  revenues  were  consequently  large.  As  one  peeps  through  the 
open  doorways,  rich  mouldings  are  almost  as  sharp  as  if  carved  but  a few  years  instead 
of  eight  centuries,  and  through  the  broken  arches  of  the  cloisters  to  the  ivied  ruins 
beyond,  amid  which  the  trees  have  growm  to  full  size,  a series  of  most  beautiful 
pictures  is  unfolded.  Indeed,  Castle  Acre  Priory,  from  any  point  of  view,  is  picturesque, 
and  to  the  archaeologist  it  is  doubly  precious,  as  being,  in  the  first  place,  a splendid 
example  of  monastic  remains,  and,  furthermore,  as  being  set  amid  surroundings  teeming, 
so  to  say,  wdth  interest  that  extends  back  in  an  unbroken  chain  almost  to  prehistoric 
times. 


SOME  TYPICAL  .... 
EAST  ANGLIAN  COTTAGES. 

Not  one  of  the  least  charms  of  East  Anglia  are  the  delightful  cottages  and 
ancient  farmsteads  of  the  villages.  All  too  rapidly  are  the  real  old-world 
cottages,  with  their  gabled  roofs  and  diamond-paned  windows,  disappearing 
from  our  hamlets.  In  Kelvedon’s  clean  and  bright  little  “street”  may  happily 
still  be  seen  some  of  these  “ picture-book  ” dwellings,  leaning  one  against  another  as  if 
propping  each  other  up  ; their  bulging  red  roofs  rich  in  color,  their  white  fronts  gleam- 
ing in  the  sunlight.  Within,  the  rooms,  generally  three  in  number,  are  small,  their 
floors  are  sunken,  their  ceilings  low,  and  may-he  they  are  none  too  w^ell  lighted  ; yet 
one  pauses  in  admiration  before  them,  even  envying,  perhaps,  the  peasant  his  picturesque 
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COTTAGES  AT  KELVEDON. 

for  seed  crops.  Quiet  and  t\’pically  English  is  the  whole  village  of  Kelvedon,  with  its 
long  street  of  white  cottages,  its  pretty  little  church  keeping  guard  over  it,  and  its 
garden  patches  of  flowers  and  vegetables  ; while  through  it,  past  pleasant  w'oodlands 
and  charming  flower  farms  scented  from  afar  hy  the  perfume  of  mignonette  and 
petunias,  lilies  and  stocks  grown  for  the  dealers  in  seeds,  he  Coggeshall  Abbey  and 
the  beautiful  Layer  Marney  Hall. 


home  in  this  sweet-scented  air.  Some  of  these  old  cottages  have  in  former  times  done 
duty  as  small  farmsteads,  now  merely  divided  from  each  other  by  thin  walls  and  having 
separate  doors,  the  white-faced  front  of  the  old  farm-house  being  common  to  them  all. 
The  air  that  blows  through  the  open  doorways  of  these  peaceful  little  Kelvedon  cottages 
is  full  of  the  sweet  and  pungent  odour  of  herbs  and  seeds  grown  here  in  great  quantities 
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A SERIES  of  beautiful  pictures  unfold  themselves  as  Coggeshall  comes  in  view  on 
the  way  from  Kelvedon.  The  way  hither  lies  past  fields  of  brilliant  hue,  where 
flowers  of  every  shade  and  variety,  whose  sweetness  fills  the  air,  are  grown  to 
supply  the  market  with  reliable  “garden  seeds.”  The  country,  too,  is  liberally 
fringed  with  woodlands,  and  round  the  little  town  of  Coggeshall  itself  the  scene  is 
charmingly  pastoral,  long  stretches  of  meadowlands  and  cornfields  lying  on  the  side  of 
the  river  facing  the  scant  remains  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  founded  here  by  Stephen  in 
1142,  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign.  The  old  brickwork  of  the  chapel  and  the  bridge, 
now  as  full  of  colour  as  an  artist’s  palette,  is  regarded  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  this 
kind  of  work  in  England,  and  to  the  artistic  eye  there  are  few  pictures  more  charming 
■or  richer  in  mellowed  tints  than  these  fragmentary  remains  of  the  old  monastic  founda- 
tion, surrounded  by  trees,  and  having  the  river  with  its  picturesque  bridge  practically  in 
the  foreground.  The  old  chapel,  rescued  from  its  use  as  a barn,  surmounts  the  scene, 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  bricks  of  which  it  is  built  were  all  made  in  tbe  town.  Now 
it  is  in  good  hands,  the  Vicar  of  Coggeshall  having  it  included  among  the  buildings  of 
the  church,  a fine  Perpendicular  structure  most  carefully  restored.  One  may  potter 
hereabouts,  in  the  perfume-laden  air  and  amid  these  scenes  of  quiet  beauty,  well-nigh 
forgetful  of  the  great  gulf  lying  between  the  present  and  those  past  days,  when  the 
Cistercians  were  all-powerful  here,  and  the  good  monks  fished  for  their  Friday’s  dinner 
in  the  ponds  near  at  hand. 
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LAYER  MARNEY 
HALL 


IT  is  a pleasant  walk  through  Kelvedon  village,  partly  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
woods  where  tradition  declares  that  the  battle  between  Boadicea  and  Suetonius  took 
place,  to  the  grand  old  Tudor  stronghold  of  the  Marneys.  So  far  off  the  beaten 
track  of  the  holiday-maker  do  Layer  Marney  and  its  surrounding  villages  lie,  that 
the  snows  fall  and  the  summer  suns  beat  down  year  after  year  upon  the  splendid  old 
mansions  and  churches  hereabouts,  and  leave  them  still  comparatively  unknown  save  to 
the  few  earnest  antiquarians  or  chance  visitors  to  the  neighbourhood.  Here  lie  in  a 
cluster,  close  at  hand,  this  noble  building,  built  in  1520,  the  most  interesting  church  of 
Layer  Marney,  with  its  splendid  monuments  of  the  Marney  family,  and  its  oaken 
screens;  Coggeshall  Abbey,  Mark’s  Hall,  and  Messing  Church,  not  one  of  which  ought 


LAYER  MARNEY  HALL. 
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to  be  missed  by  those  who  love  interesting  and  picturesque  buildings.  But  of  them  all, 
Layer  Marney  Hall  of  course  claims  most  attention,  since  it  was  not  only  built  by  the 
first  Lord  Marney,  who  was  the  Captain  of  the  Guard  to  Henry  VIIL,  and  contrived  to 
keep  in  the  good  graces  of  that  peppery  monarch,  but  it  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
earliest  specimen  of  domestic  architecture  in  this  country  attributable  to  Italian 
influence.  Henry  VIIL  is  known  to  have  employed  one  Trevizi,  an  architect  of 
renown  in  Rome,  and  probably  from  having  to  deal  with  this  functionary  as  the  king’s 
captain.  Sir  Henry  Marney  may  have  conceived  the  idea  of  getting  the  Italian  to  plan 
some  little  thing  for  him,  and  assuming  this  to  be  the  case.  Sir  Henry  seems  also  to 
have  secured  Trevizi’s  services  while  he  had  the  house  in  hand,  for  the  rich  monuments 
of  himself  and  his  son  in  the  adjacent  church.  It  was  about  1523,  the  year  that  its 
founder  died,  that  the  house  was  finished,  and,  as  originally  planned,  seems  to  have 
formed  a huge  quadrangle.  The  great  gate-house,  with  its  huge  octagonal  turrets,  is 
now  its  most  striking  feature.  Ivied  to  its  second  story,  its  brickwork  above  richly 
coloured  by  the  winds  and  suns  of  centuries,  this  fine  old  building  makes  a splendid 
picture  as  seen  through  a screen  of  ancient  trees.  Trevizi,  probably  deeming  it  worth 
while  to  “keep  in’’  with  so  important  an  official  of  the  court  as  this  Lord  Marney, 
seems  to  have  been  lavish  in  the  decorations  of  the  Hall,  for  its  battlements,  its  chimneys, 
its  window  mullions,  and  its  rooms  within,  are  all  elaborately  enriched,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  help,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  expressing  condolence  with  the  owner 
and  builder  of  this  delightful  place  that  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  it  when  it  was  complete, 
for  it  must  certainly  have  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  domestic  structures  in  the 
county. 


HUNSTANTON* 


I T is  towards  the  more  northerly  part  of  the  East  Coast  that  its  greatest  beauties 
and  charms  are  unfolded,  and  having  once  reached  the  cluster  of  lovely  coast 
villages  that  surround  Cromer,  the  best  beloved  of  all  tbe  holiday  haunts  of 
Eastern  England,  there  is  temptation  to  cry  “ We  will  no  farther  roam,”  and  so 
to  miss  Hunstanton.  Ear  round  the  “shoulder”  of  Norfolk  does  this  popular  and 
most  healthy  little  resort  lurk  oft'  the  track,  so  to  say,  of  the  mighty  stream  of  holiday- 
makers who  so  wisely  turn  their  faces  to  the  East  when  summer-tide  comes  round. 
But,  though  the  tripper  does  not  come  here  in  vast  numbers  and  it  is  rather  more 
eastwards  that  the  Londoners  pitch  their  tents,  Hunstanton  is  evidently  discovered 
so  soon  as  the  time  comes  for  the  great  exodus  from  the  towns,  as  a glance  at  the  pier 
or  the  sands  will  show  on  an  August  morning.  Cromer  may  boast  of  greater  and 
wilder  scenic  beauties,  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  may  be  livelier,  Southwold  and 
Aldeburgh  quieter,  but  Hunstanton  can  lay  claim  to  a softer  atmosphere,  a warmer 
aspect,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  peculiarly  tonic  air  of  them  all.  While,  here,  too,  the 
splendid  East  Coast  air  sweeps  over  the  land,  it  is  robbed  of  that  peculiar  keenness  that 
renders  it  a trifle  too  bracing  for  some  constitutions.  Here  at  Hunstanton,  however, 
wliile  the  air  is  invigorating  and  exhilarating,  clear  and  bright  as  good  wine,  it  is  freed 
from  all  easterly  sharpness.  The  western  exposure  of  the  town  renders  it  soft  and 
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HUNSTANTON 
FROM  THE  PIER. 


HUNSTANTON 
CLIFFS.  . 


comparatively  mild,  though  it  retains  all  the  delightful  dryness  of  the  more  bone-searching 
air  encountered  as  the  corner  of  Norfolk  is  turned  by  Sheringham.  Then,  Hunstanton 
possesses  this  fascination  for  its  visitors  that,  while  the  children  can  revel  in  the  fine 
sandy  beach  and  bound  to  their  hearts’  content  over  the  delightful  pools  by  means  of  the 
“jumping-poles”  that  are  a speciality  of  Hunstanton,  and  become  as  dear  to  its  visitors 
as  the  alpenstock  to  the  Swiss  tourist,  the  elders  can  take  their  choice  of  enjoying  absolute 
rural  peace  in  the  lovely  villages  that  lie  between  here  and  Sandringham,  or  of  indulging 
in  the  gaieties  liberally  provided  in  the  town.  It  is  not  with  the  morning  bathing  and 
paddling  and  the  afternoon  drive  or  stroll  that  the  resources  of  the  visitor  come  to  an 


OLD  HUNSTANTON. 

end  here,  for  Hunstanton  possesses  a fine  pier  where  a good  band  is  to  be  heard  twice 
daily,  and  its  sports  are  innumerable.  Cricket  and  tennis  matches  are  always  going 
on,  and  when  the  season  is  at  its  height  and  the  great  annual  tennis  tournament  takes 
place,  Hunstanton  can  hold  its  own  against  even  Cromer  or  Lowestoft  for  gaiety. 
The  “ county  ” is  always  largely  represented  on  this  occasion,  smart  gowns  and  the 
neatest  country  turn-outs,  pretty  girls  and  batches  of  officers  from  Lynn,  turn  it  for 
the  time  being  into  a colourable  imitation  of  Eastbourne.  Yet  it  is  possible,  too,  to 
spend  an  ideally  quiet  holiday  here,  idling  on  the  shore  to  watch  the  strange  effects 
of  light  on  the  sea,  the  wonderful  sunsets  over  which  the  Hunstantonites  and 
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Cromerites  are  ever  disputing,  or  pottering  along  the  wild,  rugged  cliffs  to  old 
Hunstanton,  as  fine  a coast-walk  as  any  in  Norfolk.  All  the  “ life”  and  modernity  of 
a popular  watering-place  are  left  behind  when  one’s  face  is  set  towards  Hunstanton. 
As  the  strains  of  the  band  grow  fainter  and  the  children  fewer  at  this  end  of  the  sands, 
the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  Hunstanton  with  its  additional  title  of  St. 
Edmund’s,  becomes  apparent.  The  latter  is  busy,  ever  advancing  with  the  times ; the 
former  is  still  a real  old-world  English  village,  a happy  hunting-ground  for  the  artist, 
a treasure-land  for  the  antiquarian,  a haven  of  rest  for  those  who  seek  the  true 
joys  of  rural  life.  Hunstanton  Lighthouse,  gleaming  white  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  cliffs,  looks  down  upon  the  old  world  and  the  new,  and  as  its  exquisitely-kept 
boundaries  are  passed,  a step  is  taken,  as  it  were,  from  the  nineteenth  century  back 
to  the  earliest  epochs  of  English  history.  Here  by  this  very  lighthouse  he  the  ruins 
of  the  chapel  of  St.  Edmund,  round  which  a pretty  local  tradition  of  the  saintly  king 
clings,  though,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  but  a chapelry  built  by  the  monks  of  Bury 
St.  Edmund’s,  to  whom  lands  hereabouts  were  bequeathed  by  Bishop  Aelfric  of 
Canute’s  time.  And  in  the  village  a mere  handful  of  cottages  set  back  in  gardens  of  old- 
fashioned  flowers  in  a leafy  “ street,”  with  church  and  hall  at  one  end  and  the  old  inn, 
overshadowed  by  trees  at  the  other,  give  the  picture  a touch  of  life.  There  have  been 
L’Estranges  as  lords  and  masters,  to  build  and  beautify  and  preserve  old  traditions 
right  through  the  centuries  from  the  Conqueror’s  time  to  this  present.  Here,  for  eight 
hundred  years  has  a L’Estrange  held  sway,  and  here  since  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  have  the  representatives  of  the  family  dwelt  in  the  same  moated  hall 
built  by  the  Roger  L’Estrange,  whose  tomb  is  to  be  seen  within  the  chancel  of  the 
church,  restored  by  one  of  his  descendants  who  has  slept  with  his  fathers  under  its 
shadow  for  the  last  thirty  years.  His  splendid  work  is  his  best  monument,  for  this 
picturesque  old  memorial  of  his  ancestors’  piety  is  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
village  churches  in  England.  Screened  all  the  way  with  trees  there  is  a delightful 
inland  walk  back  to  the  new  Hunstanton,  so  that  either  by  road  or  by  cliff,  whether 
the  way  is  through  the  long  leafy  lane,  that  is  after  all  but  a continuation  of  this 
delightfully  sleepy  old  village  “ street,”  or  shorewards  by  the  path  that  almost  leads  on 
to  the  pier,  it  is  not  suddenly  that  the  calm  and  peace  and  old-worldliness  of  this  typical 
English  village  is  exchanged  for  the  air  of  a progressive  resort.  When  the  Princess  of 
Wales  is  at  Sandringham,  she  is  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  shady  lanes  of  old 
Hunstanton;  and  at  the  L’Estrange  Arms,  a haunt  dear  alike  to  artists  and  sportsmen, 
she  and  her  daughters  have  frequently  had  tea  as  ordinary  visitors,  leaving  on  one 
occasion  an  amusing  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  service  at  this  pleasant  old 
hostelry  in  the  visitors’  book,  wherein  the  Princess  herself  wrote,  “ Mrs.  Wales  and 
three  daughters  had  tea  here  and  found  it  very  good.”  Hunstanton  shares  with 
Cromer  the  advantages  of  most  beautiful  surroundings,  though  its  scenery  is  less  wild 
and  wooded.  Still,  there  are  great  heathery  moorlands  and  pine  woods  round 
Sandringham,  there  is  famous  Holkham  with  its  vast  park  and  wonderful  avenues  of 
evergreen  oaks,  and  the  way  lies  always  through  quaint  villages  full  of  quiet  beauty 
and  usually  of  great  interest,  for  Elitcham  has  the  remains  of  its  abbey,  Babingley  and 
Snettisham  and  Dersingham  have  each  remarkable  churches,  and  Brancaster  was  a 
Roman  station,  of  which  some  traces  are  still  to  be  seen. 
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A NORFOLK  WHERRY. 

THE  * . . . , 

NORFOLK  BROADS, 

Always  a w'ay  of  sweet  peace  and  picturesqueness  is  the  journey  through 
beautiful  Broadland,  whether  it  lies  Burewards,  or  Antwards,  or  Yare- 
wards,  or  to  that  group  of  lakelets  on  the  Thurne,  the  fourth  of  the  rivers 
that  feed  these  lovely  waters.  Happy  are  those  w'ho  are  able  to  sail 
from  one  to  another,  to  linger  for  weeks  on  these  quiet  meres,  studying  their  varied 
characteristics  and  charms,  seeing  them  by  sunlight  and  moonlight,  either  under  clear 
summer  skies  or  lowering  clouds,  or  in  the  storms  of  wind  and  rahi  which  give  to  some 
of  the  Broads  like  Hickling,  for  example,  a peculiarly  fine  effect.  Then  can  be  seen  how 
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STALHAM  DYKE. 


OULTON  BROAD. 


OLD  BOATHOUSE, 
SALHOUSE  DYKE. 


varied  are  their  beauties,  how  this  one  is  fringed  with  flowers,  that  encircled  by  woods, 
how  another  is  a lovely  waste  of  water,  and  another  still  is  all  alive  with  fish  and 
fowl ; then  is  the  liveliness  of  such  an  one  as  Oulton  brought  into  contrast  with  the 
solemn  stillness  of  Heigham,  and  the  lonely  pools  beneath  the  shadow  of  deep  woods. 
There  is  picturesque  Wroxham,  always  gay  with  white-sailed  yachting  going  to  or 
coming  from  the  waters  of  Surlingham  or  Rockland,  Whitlingham  or  Salhouse.  This 
lovely  sheet  of  green  water,  thick  with  yellow  iris  and  purple  loosestrife  and  water 
herbs  of  every  tint,  encircled  by  trees  and  dotted  with  pretty  little  yachts,  makes  so 
charmiflg  a picture  that  Crome,  who  had  commenced  to  paint  it  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
anticipated  that  it  would  be  the  best  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life.  Oulton  Broad, 


IRSTEAD  CHURCH,  ON  THE  ANT. 

however,  stands  unrivalled  in  Broadland  for  animation  on  summer  days.  Its  deep 
green  curving  expanse  of  water  is  always  full  of  craft  of  every  kind,  from  colliers  to 
row-boats,  from  steam  yachts  to  wherries.  The  scene  is  always  bright,  and  here  the 
smartest  and  trimmest  yachts  are  to  be  seen,  a veritable  fleet  of  pleasure-boats.  It  is 
just  a gay  little  aquatic  centre,  the  capital,  as  it  were,  of  Broadland,  where  everything 
in  the  shape  and  form  of  a boat  is  to  be  found,  and  most  seem  to  be  on  pleasure  bent. 
As  all  Americans  drift  to  Paris,  so  all  yachtsmen  who  sail  eastern  waters  are  bound  to 
be  found  on  Oulton  Broad,  which,  too,  has  temptations  for  those  piscatorially  inclined. 
Widely  dift'erent  is  lovely  Irstead  with  its  covering  of  metallic-looking  rushes  and 
clumps  of  feathery  reeds,  through  which  dark  deep  pondlets  are  discovered,  gay  with 
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masses  of  water-lilies  and  the  haunt  of  kingfishers  and  wild-duck.  In  and  out  the 
reeds  one  may  sail  in  solitude,  hearing  no  sound  save  the  cry  of  fowl  and  the  plash  of 
the  kingfishers  darting  after  the  fish  in  these  clear  lilied  pools,  fringed  with  sweet- 
scented  myrica.  Hence,  through  the  reedy  wilderness  of  Stalham  Dyke  with 
meadow  lands  on  either  side,  he  pretty  little  Sutton  on  the  one  hand  and  great  Broad 
Barton,  famous  for  its  sunsets  and  its  church  bells,  on  the  other.  Only  by  careful 
steering  through  the  reedy  tangle,  with  Osmunda  regalis  above  one’s  head,  the 
water-reeds  closing  over  the  channels  as  the  punts  force  their  way  through  them, 
can  the  road  be  found  that  leads  from  Stalham.  Of  all  these  delightful  broads,  few 
are  preserved,  but  the  Ormesbys,  the  haunt  of  wild  duck,  are  among  the  exceptions. 
Yarmouth  draws  its  water  supply  from  these  famous  lakes,  on  whose  banks  are  most 
interesting  old  churches,  and,  when  permission  is  gained,  as  it  may  be  at  the  “ Eel’s  Foot,” 
there  may  also  be  drawn  hence  the  lordly  pike  and  mammoth  perch.  But  it  is  the 
wild  duck  which  conspicuously  abounds  in  these  shining  waters  enclosed  by  woods,  and 
though  sometimes  they  are  hidden  from  sight  among  the  sedges,  often  they  will  follow 
the  wherries  for  unconsidered  trifles,  their  crests  gleaming  in  the  sunlight. 


WILU  DUCK,  ORMESBY  BROAD. 


POTTER  HEIGHAM 
CHURCH 

Floating  over  the  lovely  lakes  of  Broadland,  past  woodlands  rich  in  colour,  bright 
meadows  and  gleaming  cornfields,  one  comes  ofttimes  quite  suddenly  upon  a 
picturesque  village,  whose  rural  [charms  tempt  one  ashore.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  fascinations  of  this  alluring  district  that  not  only  on  the  waters  of  these 
flower-fringed  lakes,  but  by  their  shores  as  well  are  there  so  many  temptations  to  idle  away 
the  summer  days.  Many  such  land  excursions  can  be  made  from  that  great  wild  expanse 
of  water  at  Hickling — are  not  sandy  little  Palling  near,  and  Eccles  where,  till  a winter  or 
two  since,  stood  the  tower  of  its  ruined  church,  buried  long  since  with  the  village  beneath 
the  sands,  and  Waxham  at  whose  fine  old  Hall  Queen  Elizabeth  once  stayed.  Hickling 
village,  too,  has  its  priory;  and  at  Ingham  there  is  a splendid  church.  So,  too,  Heigham 
Sound,  the  weirdest  and  wildest  of  all  these  waters,  has  its  inland  attractions.  There 
is  about  the  desolate  sea  of  reeds  an  indescribable  air  of  loneliness,  not,  however,  un- 
impressive and  striking  in  its  way.  Swaying  and  reeling  in  the  wind  that  rushes  over 
the  face  of  the  Sound,  the  reeds  seem  to  cover  its  entire  surface,  until  here  and  there  a 
darksome  opening  is  perceived  temptingly  spread  with  white  and  gold  water-lilies,  or 
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the  sound  of  the  swirling  water  is  heard  beneath  these  rustling  sedges  and  reeds.  The 
coots  calling  to  each  other,  and  the  white-winged  gulls  wheeling  overhead  make  the 
scene  even  more  weird,  and  with  a little  shiver  one  puts  ashore  to  find  one  of  those 
curious  round-towered  churches  with  which  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  abound.  This  one  at 
Potter  Heigham  is  a very  good  example  of  these  interesting  Norman  belfries,  for  its 


upper  part  has  traces  of  ornamentation  which  many  do  not  possess,  while  others  like 
Saxham  are  richly  decorated.  It  is  curious  that  none  of  these  round  towers  are  very 
lofty,  but  their  flint-work  is  very  fine.  With  its  long  roof,  its  row  of  richly  traced 
clerestory  windows,  and  its  tower,  Potter  Heigham  Church  makes  a pretty  picture  and  an 
interesting  study  in  Norman  architecture. 
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RANWORTH. 


Behind  the  masses  of  poplars,  and  elms,  and  elders  that  fringe  the  lovely  waters 
of  Broadland,  there  are  hidden  away  quiet  little  villages  and  wonderful  old 
churches  too  often  left  unseen  by  the  holiday-makers,  who  are  all  too  fond  of 
keeping  to  the  beaten  tracks  of  these  fascinating  lakes.  But  Ranworth  church 
is  not  one  to  be  overlooked  by  any  means,  for  to  the  reed-fringed  water  of  Ranworth  all 
must  surely  find  their  way,  if  only  to  see  its  decoy  or  to  linger  among  the  great  clumps  ol 
white  and  yellow  lilies  that  lie  on  its  bosom.  And  as  the  boats  push  their  way  through 
the  swaying  reeds  and  clusters  of  water-plants  that  shut  it  away  from  Horning  and 
Malthouse  Broad,  the  great  square  tower  of  the  church  is  seen  through  the  masses  of 
foliage  that,  almost  meeting  across  the  waters,  well-nigh  form  a leafy  canopy  to  this 
flowery  lake.  And  it  is  well  to  steer  shorewards  through  its  reedy  by-ways,  for  it  is 
not  only  for  its  picturesqueness  and  its  lofty  position  that  this  church  is  famous, 
though  there  is  no  more  familiar  land-mark  in  Broadland  than  this  grey  perpendicular 
tower  surrounded  by  giant  elms.  Within  is  an  ancient  carved  and  painted  rood-screen 
that  well  deserves  to  be  seen,  a quaint  perpendicular  lectern  and  a plain  but  ancient  font. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  church,  this  beautiful  old  screen  is  fast  falling  into  dilapidation, 
its  tracing  and  colouring  are  certainly  all  the  worse  for  wear  and  lack  of  care,  but 
considering  that  this  fine  old  church  stands  in  sad  need  of  restoration,  this  splendid 
example  of  early  German  art  work  is,  on  the  whole,  not  so  bad  as  it  might  have  been, 
though  it  should  not  be  suffered  to  get  worse.  As  a specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  Norfolk  churches  were  decorated  it  is  extremely  valuable,  and  from  an  artistic  as 
well  as  from  an  architectural  point  of  view  it  is  remarkable  as  being  not  only  an 
elaborate  example  of  late  Perpendicular  work,  but  also  of  the  famous  Cologne  school 
of  painting  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


EPPING  FOREST* 

SINCE  the  days  when  the  Druids  cut  the  sacred  plant  from  the  oaks  in  the  primeval 
forest  of  Waltham,  the  lovely  glades  and  groves  of  the  ancient  woodland  of 
Essex  have  remained  almost  unchanged.  By  degrees  its  limits  have  been 
curtailed  until  the  7,000  acres  or  so  of  Epping  now  alone  represent  the  enor- 
mous forest  once  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  county.  But  though  its  holders 
have  been  narrowed,  and  the  East-Ender  disturbs  its  peace  on  high  days  and  holidays, 
there  are  bye-ways  and  thickets  of  exquisite  charm  and  sylvan  beauty,  where  absolute 
peace  reigns,  and  the  birds  and  beasts  and  wild  flowers  that  still  abound  here  have  it 
all  their  own  way.  There  are  wild  and  lovely  scenes  undreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of 
those  who  keep  to  the  beaten  tracks  of  Epping  Forest,  and  even  the  haunts  familiar  to 
those  who  sometimes  picnic  and  wander  in  its  sylvan  groves,  are  seldom  visited  when 
they  are  seen  in  their  greatest  glory — that  is,  in  early  spring  and  late  autumn.  In 
springtide  the  bluebells  and  wood  anemones,  the  sweet-scented  hawthorn  and  gorse  fill 
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the  forest  with  colour  ; in  sweet  September  and  chill  October  it  is  unspeakably  lovely 
when  oaks  and  maples  and  beeches  are  touched  with  brown  and  gold,  yellow  and 
rich  green.  At  all  times  of  the  year,  of  course,  its  trees  are  the  glory  of  Epping,  despite 
the  fact  that  its  oaks  have  been  so  cruelly  pollarded  and  its  beeches  are  in  no  sense  a 
rival  to  those  of  lovely  Burnham.  It  is  in  a walk  from  Chingford  to  High  Beech  and 
through  Monk’s  Wood  and  the  lovely  Green  Ride  of  Epping  Thicks  that  the  finest 
oaks  and  the  most  beautiful  beeches  with  their  massive  clumps  of  shiny  light  green 
leaves  are  found,  but  that  queen  of  trees,  the  graceful  birch,  is  not  by  any  means  to  be 


CHINGFORD  OLD  CHURCH. 

passed  by  as  one  of  the  least  important  of  the  arboreal  attractions  of  this  sylvan 
paradise.  Its  lovely  feathery  branches  contrast  splendidly  with  the  rugged  picturesque- 
ness of  the  wild  crab,  so  beautiful  when  in  blossom  in  May,  the  sycamores  and  Scotch 
firs  and  chestnuts,  all  of  which,  however,  are  less  abundant  in  Epping  than  these  other 
trees  which  are  indigenous.  Naturally  there  are  certain  favoured  haunts.  These 
“ paths  and  allies  wide  ....  leading  inward  farr  ” are  truly  with  “ footing 
worne  ” in  summer  time  when  the  lofty  trees  are  “ y’clad  with  summer’s  pride,”  and 
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THE  VICTORIAN  BEECHES. 
ERRING  FOREST. 


there  is  no  part  of  the  forest  more  popular  than  the  interesting  and  beautiful  district 
round  Chingford,  so  rich  in  walks  of  exceeding  beauty.  Within  a stroll  of  Chingford 
Station  is  the  Tudor  hunting  lodge,  with  its  blackened  oak  walls  and  tapestried  bed- 
chamber, a resort,  so  it  is  said,  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; Grimston’s  Oak,  one  of  the  largest 
trees  in  the  forest;  Connaught  Water;  the  famous  Fairmead  Lodge,  so  dear  to 
picnicers  ; the  lovely  Green  Ride  and  the  beautifully  situated  and  charmingly  pic- 


turesque old  Chingford  Church,  with  its  wonderful  covering  of  ivy.  As  at  Hadleigh 
Castle,  the  stems  of  this  plant  are  of  extraordinary  thickness,  whilst  the  foliage  is  so 
abundant  as  in  some  places  to  completely  hide  the  building,  which,  but  for  this  pro- 
tection, would  moulder  away.  The  views  from  this  old  church  are  very  lovely,  as 
indeed  they  are  from  the  windows  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Lodge. 


A FOREST  GLADE,  EPPING. 
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ST*  MARY^S  . 
CHURCH  . * , 
CHELMSFORD< 


As  the  quiet  county  town  of 
Essex  comes  suddenly  into 
view,  the  first  impression 
the  traveller  receives  is  that 
of  a massive  church  tower,  keeping 
guard,  as  it  were,  over  the  sleepy 
little  town,  built  on  the  banks  of  two 
rivers,  the  Can  and  Chelmer.  S. 
Mary’s  tower,  and  some  other 
portions  of  the  church,  alone  remain 
of  the  fine  Perpendicular  building 
whose  walls  fell  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  but  it  is  still, 
happily,  picturesque  without,  and 
not  least  so  when  viewed  from  the 
beautifully  kept  churchyard,  all  aglow 
in  summer  time  with  the  roses, 
whose  standard  trees  are  so  liberally 
planted  among  the  solid  tombs  of 
dead  and  gone  Chelmsford  worthies. 
Within  is  to  be  seen  a double  arch- 
way in  the  chancel  wall,  interesting 
to  those  who  are  curious  in  unique 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  a 
couple  of  good  monuments  of  the 
Mildways  of  Moulsham,  circa  1563, 
whose  seat,  just  within  the  town, 
went  the  way  of  S.  Mary’s  walls, 
about  1816. 
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COLCHESTER 
CASTLE.  . . 

IN  all  respects  a most  interesting  town,  since  it  is  still  full  of  traces  of  its  importance 
as  a Roman  city,  Colchester  is  specially  dear  to  the  antiquarian  and  to  those  who 
care  for  historic  associations,  by  reason  of  the  splendid  Norman  keep  which  was 
once  a part  of  the  castle  founded  here  hy  Eudo  Dapifer  either  during  the  reign  of 
his  master,  William  I.,  or  in  the  early  days  of  William  Rufus.  It  is,  to  begin  with,  the 
largest  Norman  keep  in  Itngland,  whilst  the  solidity  of  its  walls  and  the  beauty  of  its 
interior  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  hnest  specimens  of  Norman  architecture  to  be  seen 
in  the  kingdom  As  a ruin  it  is  eminently  picturesque.  Desperate  efforts  have  been  made 
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from  time  to  time  to  prove  that  this  keep  existed  even  before  Eudo  put  in  an  appearance, 
that  it  was  in  short  built  by  the  Romans,  and  some  doubt  exists  still  as  to  whether  the 
bricks  used  in  its  construction,  and  undoubtedly  cemented  with  Roman  mortar,  are 
Norman  or  of  a very  much  earlier  date.  The  picturesque  and  remarkable  centre  turret, 
beside  which  a sycamore  tree,  now  almost  as  tall  as  the  watch  tower  itself,  has  sprung  up 
on  the  walls,  has  been  declared  to  be  distinctly  Roman  ; in  fact  it  has  even  been  said  to  be 
the  temple  of  Claudius.  Accepting  it  and  all  the  remains  of  this  extraordinary  stronghold, 
however,  as  purelyRoman,  makes  it  none  the  less  one  of  the  most  interesting  ruins  in 
England.  Within  its  massive  ivied  walls  is  to  be  seen  the  dungeon  wherein  Eisle  and  Lucas 
were  thrust  by  Fairfax,  and  a winding  stone  staircase,  hewn,  it  would  almost  seem,  from 
solid  rock,  leads  to  the  chapel  and  those  rooms  wherein  are  now  arranged  the  numerous 
Roman  relics  unearthed  from  time  to  time  in  and  about  the  ancient  Camulodunum. 
Glass,  pottery,  bronzes,  coins,  statues,  jewellery,  and  cinerary  urns,  have  been  found  in 
profusion  at  Lexden  and  in  neighbouring  villages,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  attention  of 
the  visitor  to  the  castle  is  directed  almost  wholly  to  its  Roman  interest.  It  is  a pleasure 
merely  to  look  upon  the  castle,  however,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  The  great 
quadrangular  mass  of  ruins,  so  rich  in  colour,  and  clothed  with  foliage  that  throws  into 
strong  relief  the  beauty  of  the  stone  work,  makes  a beautiful  picture  from  any  angle  of 
the  public  pleasure  grounds  it  overshadows,  and  no  very  vivid  imagination  is  needed  to 
people  its  courts  with  Norman  barons  and  squires,  and  to  see  the  fierce  Parliamentarian 
soldiers  battering  at  its  walls.  Against  others  than  these  it  had  held  out,  too,  for  it  was 
a royalist  stronghold  so  far  back  as  John’s  time,  when  the  barons  rose  against  him,  and 
in  1216  Louis  of  France  hoisted  his  banner  on  its  towers. 


ST^JOHN^S  ABBEY 
GATE,  * . * * 

COLCHESTER,  * . 

IN  1096,  one  Eudo  Dapifer,  high  steward  to  the  Conqueror,  founded  in  close 
proximity  to  Colchester  Castle,  an  extensive  Benedictine  Priory,  of  which  this 
beautiful  turreted  gateway  is  the  only  remnant.  However,  it  is  not  to  the  credit 
of  the  architecturally  inclined  Eudo  that  this  fine  piece  of  flint  and  brick  work  belongs, 
for  it  was  certainly  not  built  until  the  15th  century,  and  perhaps  so  far  as  the  Bene- 
dictines were  concerned  had  better  never  existed,  since  it  was  used  as  a gallows  for  the 
last  abbot  of  the  order  who  ruled  over  the  Priory.  Up  to  this  period  its  chief  had 
alway  been  distinguished  as  one  of  the  mitred  barons  of  England,  but  after  this  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lucases,  who  dwelt  here  until  the  siege  of  1648.  It  was  upon 
St.  John’s  gateway  that  the  Parliamentarians  made  their  first  attack,  and  upon  the 
adjacent  green  one  of  the  most  terrible  encounters  of  that  ever  memorable  siege  took 
place.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle  suffered  death  for  their  loyalty,  and 
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almost  within  sight  of  St.  John’s  gateway  their  bodies  now  rest  in  St.  Giles’  church. 
Beyond  the  gateway  lie  the  famous  Colchester  Barracks,  which  accommodate  about 
the  greatest  number  of  troops  of  any  in  England,  so  that  it  still  retains  its  military 
associations,  though  its  ecclesiastical  glory  has  long  since  faded;  and  of  the  magnificent 
Priory,  to  which  it  was  once  a mere  entrance,  not  one  stone  remains  upon  another. 
Some  years  ago  the  gateway,  being  in  danger  of  falling,  was  carefully  restored  by 
Government  ; but,  unhappily,  its  niches  had  been  wholly  emptied  of  their  statues  by 
Fairfax’s  reckless  soldiers. 
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ST.  BOTOLPH^S 
PRIORY.  . . 


East  Anglians  have  a great  affection  for  Botolph,  a Saxon  saint,  who,  in  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century,  founded  the  monastery  to  which  the  town  of  Boston 
in  Lincolnshire  probably  owes  its  existence.  And  it  was  doubtless  owing  to 
his  great  popularity  among  the  faithful  along  the  Eastern  shores  of  England 
that  Ernulph,  who  built  this  beautiful  Priory,  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St.  Botolph  its 
church,  now  only  represented  by  its  west  front  and  the  arches  of  its  nave,  all  un- 
questionably pure  Norman  work.  Long  since  all  traces  of  the  Priory  itself  disappeared, 
and  the  few  fragments  of  this  once  splendid  church,  architecturally  interesting  as  they 
are,  are  chiefly  regarded  as  a pitiable  memorial  of  the  horrible  havoc  worked  by 
Fairfax  in  1648.  It  is  curious  to  stand  within  these  roofless,  crumbling  walls,  and 
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recall  the  fact  that  this  same  Priory  once  took  precedence  over  every  other 
monastic  house  of  the  Augustinian  order  in  England.  That  it  had  thus  possessed 
so  much  ecclesiastical  influence  perhaps  may  have  determined  the  merciless 
Ireton’s  men  to  do  their  worst  with  it.  Levelling  their  heaviest  cannon  upon 
it,  they  speedily  brought  down  even  these  massive  Norman  walls;  then,  when  the 
demolition  was  complete,  and  the  grand  arches  and  piers  which  had  stood  for  centuries 
were  reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins,  and  a triforium  that  must  have  been  almost  equal  in 
beauty  to  that  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  utterly  destroyed  ; when  havoc  so  complete  had 
been  played  with  the  domestic  buildings  of  the  Priory,  that  not  a fragment  of  them  is 
now  to  be  traced,  these  Puritan  vandals  were  posted  in  the  gardens  where  the  priors  had 
once  taken  their  recreation,  and  from  here  they  pelted  the  Royalist  sentinels  on  the 
town  wall,  but  a few  yards  distant,  with  the  rubble  and  the  Roman  bricks  that  they  had 
brought  to  the  ground.  Enough,  however,  still  exists  of  the  church  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  the  building  as  it  must  have  appeared  at  this  period. 


CLACTON^ 
ON  SEA*  * 

Though  it  is  a next  door  neighbour,  so  to  say,  to  unpretentious  Walton-on-Naze 
and  growing  Frinton,  Clacton  is  as  wholly  different  from  these  small  watering 
places  as  Yarmouth  from  Cromer.  No  place  on  the  East  coast  has  grown 
with  such  rapidity,  none  become  so  enormously  popular,  and  all  within  a 
decade  or  so  Clacton  has  developed  from  a seaside  village  of  the  smallest  dimensions 
into  a bustling  town,  with  a splendid  future  before  it.  In  the  summer  months 
thousands  of  visitors  are  daily  pouring  into  it  by  train  and  boat,  and  on  its  fine  sands 
and  pier,  where  a large  pavilion  has  been  built  that  is  all  the  season  occupied  with 
theatrical  and  concert  companies,  they  find  unlimited  enjoyment.  What  is  more,  it  has 
a Public  Hall  and  Assembly  Rooms,  tbe  nigger  minstrel  is  ubiquitous,  and  indeed  there 
is  no  form  of  indoor  or  outdoor  amusement  unprovided  for  its  patrons  by  this  progressive 
and  flourishing  town,  which,  some  day,  being  nearer  to  the  metropolis,  and  with  almost 
equal  advantages  in  the  way  of  air,  sands,  and  seascape,  ought  to  prove  a formidable 
rival  to  Yarmouth.  It  possesses  the  additional  attraction  of  grassy  cliff's,  moreover,  and 
it  is  a splendid  walk,  with  a grand  sea-view,  all  the  way  along  to  Frinton.  The  late  Sir 
Andrew  Clark,  and  others  of  his  profession,  have  done  much  to  popularise  Clacton,  by 
persistently  recommending  its  splendidly  invigorating  air,  and,  furthermore,  advising  it 
as  a place  of  residence  for  all  who  can  conveniently  get  away  from  town  two  or  three 
times  a week  at  least.  Its  wonderful  accessibility,  too,  has  helped  to  further  its 
development,  for  by  the  splendid  service  of  trains  now  established  between  London  and 
Clacton,  it  is  possible  to  get  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  day  almost  as  quickly  as 
from  some  of  the  out-lying  suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  fare  is  practically  nominal. 
These  two  facts  have  consequently  made  it  a great  family  resort,  since  business  men  are 
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thus  enabled  to  go  to  and  fro  while  their 
wives  and  families  are  having  a continuous 
seaside  holiday.  Fine  shops  have  sprung 
up,  its  roads  are  well  laid  out,  and  although 
smart  villas  and  lodging  houses  and  excellent 
hotels  abound,  being  built  so  fast,  in  fact, 
that  visitors  find  Clacton  a little  more 
extensive  each  time  they  come  down,  it 
becomes  difficult  in  the  height  of  the  summer,  when  sands,  and  cliffs,  and  pier,  are 
literally  crowded  with  human  beings,  to  accommodate  and  provide  for  the  thousands 
who  seek  its  pleasant  shores.  Not  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get  everything  here,  for 
fruit  and  food  of  all  kinds  are  apparently  sold  on  a scale  designed  to  meet  the  appetites 
engendered  by  the  wonderful  air.  St.  Osyth,  with  its  charming  old  Priory,  Harwich 
and  Felixstowe,  Thorpe  and  the  pretty  little  wooded  village  of  Holland,  are  all  within 
easy  reach  ; so  by  land  and  sea  there  is  plenty  to  do  at  Clacton,  even  if  its  incessant  round 
of  internal  amusements  pall  upon  the  visitor,  and  a change  is  needed  from  the  scenes 
of  perpetual  marine  gaiety  presented  along  the  shore  when  the  season  is  in  full  swing. 


WALTON-ON-NAZE. 

Making  no  pretensions  to  be  in  any  sense  a fashionable  watering  place, 
and  ofi'ering  no  special  attractions  in  the  way  of  scenery,  Walton-on- 
Naze  is  yet  just  one  of  those  quiet  little  breezy  places  to  whose  simple 
marine  delights  and  splendid  air  its  visitors  return  again  and  again.  It 
boasts  a pier,  it  is  true,  and  upon  this  pier,  in  the  height  of  the  summer  season,  there 
are  sometimes  very  good  concerts,  but  beyond  this  the  excitement  of  this  cosy  little 
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town  do  not  go.  Yet  no  one  ever  goes  away  and  complains  of  dullness,  simply  because 
those  who  come  here  to  enjoy  invigorating  air  and  good  sands,  a splendid  sweep  of  sea, 
pleasant  walks  and  rest,  get  just  what  they  want,  and  find  that  time  never  hangs  heavy 
on  their  hands  when  such  excellent  boating,  such  pleasant  strolls  inland  and  by  the 
seaside  are  to  be  had.  Perhaps  its  greatest  charm  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  fond 
of  this  unpretentious  watering  place  is  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  which  just  here  lashes 
and  plunges  against  the  cliffs  with  such  strength  that  Walton  stands  in  jeopardy  of 
some  day  following  the  old  town  now  lying  out  a mile  under  the  waves.  But  the 
summer  visitor  is  disturbed  by  no  fears  of  Walton’s  future.  To  him  it  is  a present 
delight  to  find  the  sea  almost  beneath  his  windows,  to  watch  it  creeping  well-nigh  to 
the  railway  station,  and  on  rough  days  to  hear  its  thundering  on  the  promenade,  which 
is  fast  succumbing  to  its  attacks.  There  is  certainly  no  finer  seascape,  no  better 
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bathing,  and  no  moie  exhikuating  an 
to  be  had  ainwheie  witliin  tiie  ^amc 
distance  of  Lemdon,  and  loi  this 
reason  Walton  has  found  ia\oui  w.ih 
aiiMoiis  motbeis  of  laige  famihes. 

All  around  it  are  pleasant  hamlets 
and  woodlands  ; Clacton  is  near  at 
hand,  Harwich  is  a favourite  sea-trip;  and  of  the  breezy  walk  along  the  grassy 
cliff  to  Frinton  no  one  ever  seems  to  tire.  So  the  people  who  come  hither — and 
the  same  folks  do  come  year  after  year — are  just  content  to  bathe  and  boat,  to  ramble 
inland  for  wild  flowers,  or  along  the  cliffs  among  the  corn-fields,  to  sit  on  the  pier  and 
w'atch  the  sea  tumbling  shorewards,  and  to  gather  such  a store  of  health  as  only  these 
East-coast  resorts  offer.  Of  recent  years  Walton  has  made  no  attempts  to  go  forward,  as 
Clacton  provides  those  who  like  “life”  and  incessant  “amusements”  with  all  they  can 
possibly  want,  so  Walton  just  potters  along  in  its  old-fashioned  steady  way  and  thus 
commends  itself  to  invalids  and  quiet  folk,  who  are  content  to  sun  and  air  themselves  on 
the  pleasant  pier  or  promenade,  and  occasionally  drive  inland  to  picturesque  Thorpe,  or 
sail  to  the  Lightship  or  Harwich  Port. 
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FRINTON^ 
ON^SEA*  , 


IT  is  but  a very  little  while  since  this  wee  hamlet  consisted  only  of  a miniature  church 
and  a farm-house.  But  its  possibilities  as  a resort  gradually  attracted  attention, 
and  by  degrees  it  is  growing  into  a promising  little  holiday  haunt.  Walton  is 
pushing  out  along  the  bold  cliffs  to  this  colony  of  red  houses  springing  up  around 
the  railway  station  and  big  hotel,  of  which  Frinton  can  now  boast.  Each  year  finds 
its  improvements  increasing,  and  the  time  will  undoubtedly  come  when  the  bungalows 
and  pretty  houses  already  existing  there  will  be  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  other 
buildings.  Frinton  cannot  even  boast  of  the  “gaiety”  of  Walton.  It  has  no  pier,  no 
entertainments,  no  sailing  boats,  and  no  band ; but  the  same  splendid  air  sweeps 
through  it,  and  its  sands  are  as  fine  as  its  cliffs  are  lofty.  It  is  an  ideal  hamlet  for  a 
brainworker,  a charming  retreat  for  anyone  needing  perfect  repose  and  change  from  a 
busy  life;  and  for  this  reason  so  many  professional  folk  have  built  themselves  houses 
on  its  high,  wind-swept  cliffs  so  that  they  can  run  down  to  blow  away  the  cobwebs  and 
get  a few  days’  complete  rest.  The  train  whirls  one  so  quickly  from  the  City  to  the  sea 
and  for  so  few  shillings  that  Frinton  ought  really  to  be  always  full  of  visitors,  especially 
as  it  has  such  good  accommodation  for  them  when  they  get  there.  Schemes  are  in 
hand  to  lay  out  Frinton  with  leafy  avenues,  to  make  a shady  drive  along  the  cliffs  into 
Walton,  and  to  otherwise  improve  it;  but  whatever  is  done  in  the  way  of  developing 
the  little  resort  nothing  can  be  done  to  improve  its  splendid  air  or  to  give  it  a finer 
sea-view  than  it  already  possesses.  The  tiny  church,  once  one  of  the  smallest  in 
England,  has  now  been  enlarged,  but  it  is  still  but  a wee  edifice,  and  stands  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  cliffs  surrounded  by  trees. 

WOLSEY'S  GATE, 
IPSWICH.  . . . 

Houses  and  fragments  of  old  buildings  round  which  cling  many  a medieval 
romance  and  historical  associations  of  the  deepest  interest  are  to  be  found  in 
the  back  streets  of  Ipswich,  away  from  all  its  bustle  and  business.  It  was  in  one 
of  these  thoroughfares — now  called  Silent  Street — then  a favourite  residential 
quarter  of  nobles  and  rich  burghers  of  the  period,  as  it  was  also  the  great  trading  centre 
of  the  town,  that  the  “ butcher’s  son  of  Ipswich,”  Cardinal  Wolsey,  first  saw  the  light. 
And  it  was  also  close  at  hand  that  he  provided,  in  1528,  that  magnificent  college,  which 
he  destined  as  a kind  of  preparatory  training  ground  for  his  other  foundation,  Christ 
College,  Oxford.  Originally  it  stood  upon  six  acres  of  ground,  where  an  Augustinian 
Priory  had  already  existed.  The  great  Cardinal,  who  was  nothing  if  not  ambitious, 
wanted  the  honour  and  glory  of  establishing  a huge  college  of  his  own  in  his  native 
town,  and  his  power  at  the  time  being  great  with  the  Pope  and  Henry  alike,  he  simply 
siezed  upon  the  revenues  of  the  old  Priory  and  endowed  and  built  the  College  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The  disgrace  and  fall  of  Wolsey  followed 
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only  three  years  later,  after  his 
pet  scheme  had  been  put  into 
execution,  and,  unhappily  for 
posterity,  Henry  VIII.,  in  a fit 
of  rage,  determined  that  this 
memorial  of  the  deposed  prelate 
should  be  brought  low  like  its 
founder.  Accordingly  it  was 
pulled  down  with  the  exception 
of  this  fine  old  Tudor  gateway, 
once  an  entrance  to  the  College 
quadrangle.  So  hidden  away 
is  the  gateway  behind  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  that  it  may  be  almost 
passed  unnoticed,  yet  it  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  most  interesting 
remnants  of  the  Ipswich  of  Tudor 
times,  when  Mary  Tudor  herself 
came  here  from  France  to  live  wolsky’s  gate,  ipswich. 

with  her  young  second  husband, 

Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  then  a near  neighbour,  and 
Henry  VHI.  stayed  in  Silent  Street  as  Lord  Curzon’s  guest,  when  he  visited  Ipswich. 
Ahcwe  this  picturesque  old  gateway,  now  well  nigh  covered  with  ivy,  are  still  to  be  seen 
the  carved  arms  of  the  King. 
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OF  its  handsome  modern  buildings  and  improvements  Ipswich  is  almost  as  proud 
as  it  is  of  its  ancient  houses  and  other  antiquities.  And,  indeed,  this 
enterprising  and  fast-growing  capital  of  Suffolk  has  very  good  reason  to 
feel  extremely  satished  with  the  strides  it  is  making  in  every  way,  for  it 
certainly  promises  to  become  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  beautiful  county  towns  of 
England.  Its  docks,  its  fine  promenade  by  the  river,  its  splendid  park  and  educational 
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and  art  institutions,  and  its  newspapers,  all  testify  to  the  wonderful  progressive  spirit 
within  it ; while  it  has  for  some  time  taken  a most  important  position  among  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  England.  The  unusual  output  of  machinery  and  outfitting 
goods  from  Ipswich  is  enormous,  and  it  seems  to  be  a pleasure  to  the  townsfolk 
to  spend  a great  deal  of  the  money  they  make  so  readily  here  in  beautifying  and 
increasing  the  importance  of  their  town.  Its  railway  station  is  one  of  the  busiest  on 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  its  Corn  Exchange  extends  along  the  whole  of  one  street, 
and  is  like  the  Town  Hall,  a very  handsome  building;  whilst  the  Museum  and  the 
Public  Hall  are  two  of  the  finest  buildings,  in  their  respective  ways,  to  be  found  in  the 
provinces.  But,  perhaps,  the  “ Gippings  ” feel  the  greatest  glow  of  satisfaction,  when 
their  splendid  Town  Hall,  built  at  a cost  of  some  ;£'i6,ooo,  is  praised.  Its  position — 
as  is  that  of  the  huge  Post  Office,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Corn  Exchange — 
is  admirable,  facing,  as  it  does,  the  busy  Cornhill.  Built  in  the  Italian  Renaissance 
style,  with  fine  Corinthian  pillars  of  the  same  effective  stone  with  which  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  are  largely  constructed,  and  surmounted  by  a stone  clock  tower,  beneath 
which  stand  huge  statues  of  Commerce,  Justice,  Learning,  and  Agriculture,  it  is 
certainly  the  greatest  attraction  of  modern  Ipswich.  Nor  is  its  architectural  interest 
only  exterior.  The  entrance  hall,  with  the  Sessions’  Court  and  magistrates’  rooms  on 
either  side  is  very  fine,  and  a splendid  staircase  and  columned  vestibule  leads  to  the 
Library  and  the  grand  Council  Chamber  with  its  collection  of  portraits,  among  which, 
of  course,  is  included  a large  one  of  the  Queen.  The  necessity  for  a building  so  large 
as  the  adjoining  Post  Office  was  forced  upon  the  inhabitants  and  the  postal  authorities 
by  the  tremendous  increase  of  the  town,  and  when  the  Museum  and  the  Dock  were 
built  the  town  Corporation  determined  to  supply  Ipswich  with  yet  another  fine  public 
building;  and  this  fine  Post  Office  was  accordingly  opened  just  fifteen  years  ago,  on 
that  great  day  when  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
threw  open  these  three  most  important  municipal  structures. 


GAINSBOROUGH  LANE, 


IPSWICH*  * * 
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SWEET  as  are  all  the  bowery  lanes  of  Suffolk,  there  are  few  more  beautiful  and 
more  varied  than  those  which  lie  about  Ipswich.  It  is  one  of  the  great  charms 
of  this  enterprising  and  most  interesting  town  that  while  it  possesses  all  manner 
of  “ modern  improvements,”  and  offers  its  inhabitants  such  advantages  of 
civilisation  as  tramcars,  a public  concert  hall  accommodating  a couple  of  thousand 
people,  a museum,  schools  of  art,  and  a racecourse,  it  has  also  in  every  direction  the 
most  delightful  walks,  and  is  completely  surrounded  with  scenery  as  beautiful  as  any  to 
be  found  in  Eastern  England.  Few  persons  realise  how  extremely  picturesque  the 
country  is  that  lies,  for  example,  between  Ipswich  and  Felixstowe.  Even  those  who 
are  full  of  admiration  for  the  lovely  wooded  shores  of  the  Orwell  can  scarcely  have  any 
idea  of  the  manifold  beauties  that  lie  behind  the  parks  and  pleasaunces,  the  famous 
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churches  and  mansions  that  go  to  make  the  “ English  Rhine  ” one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  beautiful  of  English  rivers.  It  was  along  the  Orwell’s  banks  that  Gainsborough 
loved  to  dawdle,  noting  the  wonderful  effects  of  sunlight  and  shadow  on  the  winding 
waters  and  through  the  magnificent  trees,  which  in  size  and  foliage  are  unsurpassed  in 
England.  The  trees  of  Woolverstone  and  Wherstead,  of  Orwell  Park  and  Chelmondiston 
have  been,  and  are,  the  delight  of  many  an  artist ; and  it  was  without  doubt  the 
splendour  of  the  richly  coloured  oaks,  some  of  which  have  now,  unfortunately. 


GAINSBOROUGH  LANE  AND  RIVER  ORWELL,  IPSWICH. 


disappeared,  that  so  often  led  his  footsteps  into  that  most  lovely  lane  which  he  has 
immortalised  in  one  of  his  most  famous  landscapes,  “ The  Market  Cart,”  and  which  the 
“ Gippings,”  who  are  justly  proud  of  the  association  of  England’s  most  noted  landscape 
painter  with  their  town  and  its  environments,  have  likewise  immortalised  by  bestowing 
his  name  upon  it.  That  this  leafy  road  should  have  been  so  dear  to  Gainsborough  is 
only  natural.  Shaded  almost  its  entire  length  by  trees  of  exceptional  beauty,  it  is  yet 
surprisingly  full  of  colour,  and  between  the  giant  oaks  that  line  it  on  either  side  one 
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catches  glimpses  now  of  the  shining  river  winding  in  and  out  among  the  trees  and 
park  lands  and  sometimes  broadening  into  a great  lake  filled  with  craft  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions,  now  of  the  exquisite  woodlands  and  richly-tinted  hills  that  lie  beyond. 

In  early  spring  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  scent  of  the  hawthorn,  in  summer  time  the 
honeysuckle  fills  all  the  lane  with  its  sweet  perfume,  and  all  the  way  lies  over  springy 
turf  of  most  exquisite  green,  shading  from  the  brightest  tints  of  the  early  lime  leaf  to 
the  deepest  tones  of  the  elm.  As  the  carts  pass  through  they  leave  deep  ruts  in  the 
soft  turf  which,  acquiring  certain  colour  of  their  own,  heighten  the  effect  of  the  livelier 
hues  of  the  hedgerows  and  the  foliage.  Through  the  trees  peeps  that  curious  church 
tower  of  Wherstead,  with  its  inexplicable  black  ball,  and  against  the  dark  woods  of 
Woolverstone  stands  the  castellated  tower  of 

“ Old  Freston,  stern  and  grey, 

Looking  o’er  the  watery  way,” 

round  which  a pretty,  if  not  well  authenticated,  romance  of  Latimer  and  the  fascinating 
Ellen  de  Freston  clings.  And  when  the  eye  has  feasted  on  these  exquisite  landscapes 
and  waterscapes,  and  revelled  in  the  deep  shadows  and  splashes  of  colour  of  the  road- 
way so  often  trodden  by  the  great  painter,  the  lane  leads  onward  to  the  fragmentary 
remains  of  old  Alnesborne  Priory  and  so  to  the  riverside  itself,  whither,  too,  Gains- 
borough so  often  found  his  way,  lingering  on  its  banks  to  catch  some  of  those  strange 
effects  of  changing  light  which  are  peculiar  to  Suffolk’s  justly  famous  water-way. 


CROMER* 

POETS  have  sung,  artists  have  painted  and  prose  writers  lauded  again  and  again 
the  charms  and  glories  of  the  beautiful  district  that  lies  shorewards  and  inland 
round  the  shoulder  of  Norfolk.  Picturesque,  exhilarating,  peaceful,  it  is  ever 
new,  however,  a land  in  which  the  new-comer  is  never  disappointed,  of  which 
those  who  know  it  well  never  grow  weary.  Cromer  has  grown  apace  of  late.  Its  fame 
having  spread,  an  increase  of  its  borders  has  become  necessary.  Monster  hotels  have 
grown  up  in  both  directions,  new  roads  are  always  being  made,  houses  can  scarcely  be 
built  fast  enough  to  meet  the  demand  for  them.  The  shops  in  the  little  narrow 
picturesque  streets  redolent  of  crabs,  and  their  old-fashioned  houses  tumbled  together 
in  sweet  confusion  and  overshadowed,  as  indeed  is  the  whole  town,  new  and  old,  by 
the  magnificent  church  that  is  the  delight  of  both  the  archaeological  and  artistic  visitors 
to  this  land  of  beauty,  are  being  superseded  by  smart  emporiums  in  the  wide  new 
thoroughfares,  and  great  red  villas  and  boarding  houses  meet  the  wants  of  summer 
visitors.  Even  the  lonely  gorse  and  bracken-clothed  steeps  of  the  Lighthouse  Hills 
have  been  invaded  by  the  builder;  a palatial  hotel  for  the  golfers  who  swarm  to  the 
lovely  links  on  the  lofty  cliffs  overhanging  the  sea  has  been  built,  and  pretty  private 
residences  are  creeping  round  it.  Runton  way,  they  have  their  big  hotel,  and  soon 
that  peaceful  little  hamlet  will  become  as  Overstrand  has  already,  a suburb  of  the  town. 
But  though  houses  multiply,  and  the  number  of  those  who  seek  this  centre  of 
exquisite  scenery  increases  summer  by  summer,  Cromer  and  its  environments  still  retain 
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POPPYLAND, 
CROMKR.  , 


CROMER  CLIFFS. 

their  air  of  dreamful  ease  ; the  glories  of  sea  and  land  are  not  a whit  faded,  and  if  the 
actual  town  is  crowded  to  excess  in  August  and  even  the  sands  of  Cromer  itself  seem 
all  too  narrow  for  the  hundreds  of  children  and  their  elders  who  flock  to  them,  within 
a few  minutes’  walk  one  may  always  find  perfect  stillness  and  lonely  stretches  of  the 
most  lovely  shore  imaginable.  Through  the  beautiful  lanes  just  without  the  town  is 
Northrepp’s  Wood  and  village,  and  the  Poppyland  of  which  all  now  dream  when  they 
long  for  a holiday  of  peace  by  a sea  as  varied  in  colour  as  that  which  washes  the 
Cornish  shores,  and  amid  new  scenery,  now  as  rich  as  Devonshire,  now  as  wild  as 
Scotland.  Across  the  Lighthouse  Hills — 

“ The  cliffs  of  fern,  where  from  night  to  morn 
There  is  nothing'but  rest  and  a welcome  peace,” 

in  the  strongest  and  sweetest  air  that  blows  on  England,  with  the  tower  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  and  the  red  roofs  of  Cromer  behind  the  woodlands  of  Sherringham  on 
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the  one  side,  and  the  great  rolling  sea  on  the  other,  glittering  in  the  sunlight  with  in- 
numerable tints,  and  fringed  by  those  sands  which  have  no  equal  round  our  shores,  the 
way  lies  to  bright  little  Overstrand,  with  its  ivy-clad  ruined  church  resting  in  the  hollow, 
and  to  those  lovely,  sleepy  little  hamlets  by  the  sea  whose  calm  is  as  yet  unbroken. 
There  is  colour  everywhere  hereabouts,  in  the  splendid  sea,  the  purple  hills,  the  in- 
describably beautiful  sunrises  and  even  more  wonderful  sunsets,  in  the  lanes  where 
harebells  and  thistles  and  honeysuckle  and  antirrhinum  and  wild  roses  strive  with  each 
other  for  mastery,  in  the  great  ever  rising  clift's  of  red  and  yellow  and  green,  flower- 
fringed  from  the  cornfields  on  their  heights  to  the  silver  sands  below,  even  in  the 
cornfields  where  the  poppies  blaze  in  masses,  and  in  charming  old  flint  farmhouses  by 
the  roadsides  set  amid  pines  and  oaks  and  sycamores  and  golden  beeches. 

And  what  infinite  variety  there  is  in  the  walks  ! Fascinating  as  it  is  to  stroll  in  the 
keen  bright  air  over  the  springy  turf  of  these  towering  cliffs  with  the  sea  ever  in  sight. 


FKLBRIGG  WOODS,  NEAR  CROMER. 
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there  is  a wealth  of  beauty  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  long  stretches  of  moorland,  gay 
with  heather  and  gorse  and  bracken  changing  from  green  to  gold,  in  the  glistening 
valleys  of  corn  nestling  beneath  the  hills,  in  the  cool  winding  lanes,  gay  with  flowers 
and  overhung  with  hawthorn  hedges,  through  which  peeps  ever  and  again  some  ancient 
Tudor  mansion,  the  grey  tower  of  a village  church,  or  maybe,  an  ivied  ruin  of  an 
old  priory  like  Beeston,  which  shares  with  the  lonely  tower  at  Sidestrand, 

“On  the  grass  of  the  cliff, 

At  the  edge  of  the  steep.” 

immortalised  by  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  in  his  song  “ The  Garden  of  Sleep,”  the  distinction  of 
having  been  more  frequently  photographed  and  painted  and  described  and  visited, 
perhaps,  than  any  of  the  ruins  in  this  neighbourhood,  rich  as  it  is  with  old  Elizabethan 
houses  like  Blickling  and  Barningham  and  Heydon  Halls,  to  say  nothing  of  rare  and 
beautiful  old  churches  hidden  amidst  the  trees  that  are  yet  another  of  the  glories  of 
this  region  of  scenic  loveliness. 

It  is  in  the  beautiful  park  at  Sheringham,  and  more  especially  in  the  grand  woods 
of  Felbrigg,  that  the  wondrous  variety  and  beauty  of  the  trees  become  most  conspicuous. 
No  more  lovely  drive  is  to  be  imagined  than  that  across  the  wild  heather-clad  Roman 
encampment,  through  the  bowery  lanes  of  Sheringham,  and  the  lovely  pine  woods  of 
Felbrigg,  through  which  the  peeps  of  the  sea,  dazzling  blue,  are  caught  at  every 
bend  of  the  road.  For  miles  one  may  drive  along  glorious  avenues  of  firs  with  forests 
of  pines  stretching  on  either  side,  rising  up  from  a tangle  of  fern  and  bracken.  And 
there  are  grand  elms,  too,  and  oaks  and  chestnuts,  delicate  silver  birches,  ash  trees,  un- 
surpassed for  height  and  girth  in  this  part  of  England.  Through  these  romantic  glades 
in  the  very  bosom  of  the  woods,  the  most  lovely  prospects  are  opened  up.  Felbrigg 
Church,  full  of  fine  brasses  and  Aylmerton’s  round  tower  can  be  seen  between  the 
dark  masses  of  foliage  ; but  the  whole  way  is  one  of  great  beauty,  so  weird  and  wild 
and  rich  sometimes  as  to  even  suggest  some  of  the  woodland  drives  in  Wales.  And  yet, 
as  the  road  declines  into  ferny  hollows  roofed  in  by  the  swaying  pines  that  light  up 
so  wonderfully  at  sunset,  and  the  sea,  framed  by  foliage,  comes  in  view,  it  is  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  one  thinks,  where,  however,  nothing  more  romantically  picturesque  can  be 
found  than  these  lovely  woods  of  Felbrigg,  an  ideal  bower  for  summer  afternoons,  whose 
deep  dark  recesses  and  wild  beauty  contrast  so  strikingly  with  the  pastoral  and  marine 
charms  of  this  alluring  district. 
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As  Cromer  has  developed,  the  little  coast  villages  on  either  side  have,  too, 
assumed  a certain  amount  of  importance.  Next  to  Overstrand,  none  has 
found  so  much  favour  in  the  eyes  ot  artists  and  lovers  of  rural  delights  as 
Runton,  whose  mill  has  figured  on  dozens  of  canvases,  and  whose  peace  is 
as  yet  absolutely  undisturbed.  From  the  Runton  road  the  sunsets,  which  have  helped 
to  make  Cromer  famous,  are  seen  to  perfection.  The  great  waste  of  waters,  dyed 
in  every  tint  as  the  sun  sinks  into  them,  are  canopied  with  skies  of  indescribable 
beauty.  Looking  back,  too,  Cromer  is  most  picturesque  from  this  point  of  view,  and 
never  more  so  than  at  the  hour  of  sunset,  when  its  splendid  church  tower,  and  its 
houses  clambering,  as  it  were,  one  above  the  other,  and  thrown  together  in  sweet 
confusion,  contrast  so  finely  with  the  dazzling  splendour  of  the  illumined  waters. 
Runton,  lying  midway  between  Cromer  and  Beeston,  if  less  picturesque  than  Overstrand, 
in  the  other  direction,  is  charmingly  situated  for  those  who  love  walking,  for  go 
which  way  one  will  out  of  Runton,  there  lies  the  most  fascinating  scenery, 
and  there  is,  moreover,  an  old-world  charm  about  the  village  itself  that  has  not 
been  dissipated  even  yet,  though  the  big  hotels  and  ever  increasing  terraces  and  villas  of 
Cromer  are  fast  creeping  to  its  “balks,”  as  its  boundaries  are  still  termed.  It  makes  no 
pretensions  to  be  anything  but  a simple  Norfolk  village,  but  its  inhabitants  do  their  best 
for  the  visitors  who,  in  summer,  stretch  its  accommodation  to  its  utmost  limits,  and 
invariably  send  them  home  full  of  health  and  enthusiasm  for  the  delightful  little  hamlet 
by  the  sea. 


RUNTON/ 
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MUNDESLEY. 


That  Mundesley  is  fast  growing  out  of  its  old-worldliness  and  simplicity,  is 
a matter  for  no  surprise.  Awhile  since  a few  picturesque  cottages,  the  ruined 
church  with  its  five-hundred-years-old  font,  its  ivied  walls,  and  its  sixteenth 
century  bell,  and  the  old  inn  where  Nelson  slept  as  a schoolboy,  made  up  the 
entire  village.  Now  smart  villas  are  springing  up  where  the  corn  but  shortly  grew 
white  into  harvest.  Big  hotels  have  put  in  an  appearance,  too  ; the  railway  is  soon  to 
stretch  out  here  from  North  Walsham,  and  the  calm  and  peace  of  this  beautifully 
situated  vdlage  by  the  sea  will  have  gone.  But  though,  like  all  these  quiet  nooks  of 
the  East  Anglian  shores,  it  is  rapidly  becoming  a popular  resort,  though  much  of  its 
erstwhile  peaceful  charm  has  already  gone,  nothing  can  alter  the  splendour  of  its  sea 
and  sands  and  the  ruggedness  of  its  lofty  cliffs  rising  higher  and  higher  towards 
Trimingham  Beacon,  from  whose  breezy  height  one  looks  that  way  to  Cromer,  this 
way  to  Mundesley.  There  is  a grandeur  about  the  cliffs  and  the  sea  foaming  and 
tossing  at  their  base  from  here  to  Cromer  that  no  other  part  of  the  East  Anglian  coast 
possesses.  And  here  at  Mundesley  the  waves  positively  thunder  upon  the  shore, 
lashing  and  plunging  up  these  gigantic  cliffs,  and  tearing  away  huge  masses  of  earth  as 
they  recede  ; yet  when,  like  a tired  giant,  the  sea  lies  along  the  miles  of  firm,  white 
sands  stretching  right  from  Bacton  to  Sheringham,  these  shores  make  the  grandest 
possible  playground  for  the  little  ones  and  the  most  glorious  promenade  imaginable. 
As  in  the  Cromer  district,  the  cliffs  are  perhaps  the  principal  attraction  of  Mundesley, 
not  only  because  the  views  of  sea  and  country  are  so  fine  from  hence,  but  because  up 
here  the  air  is  as  sweet  and  strong  as  new  wine.  To  stand  on  these  grassy  heights 
when  the  wind  blows  in  from  the  splendid  sweep  of  sea,  and  watch  the  waves  breaking 
against  these  magnificent  sands,  or  dashing  well-nigh  to  the  windows  of  the  hotel  on 
the  cliffs  is  indeed  to  take  a deep  draught  of  health  and  vigour  for  mind  and  body.  All 
around  the  scenery  is  charming,  the  walks  delightful,  the  interest  great.  Within  a 
walk  are  the  ruins  of  Bromholm,  once  one  of  the  most  famous  of  English  priories,  the 
quaint  old  town  of  North  Walsham  with  its  magnificent  church  and  its  Grammar 
School,  founded  by  Sir  William  Paston  in  1606  ; and  through  the  flowery  lanes  are  the 
churches  of  Edingthorpe  and  Witlow,  Knapton  and  Trunch,  all  of  archaeological 
interest,  whilst  over  the  cliffs  bright  with  yellow  luck  and  red  campion,  now  starting 
sheer  from  the  sands,  now  rising  in  grassy  terraces  thickly  spread  with  poppies  and 
marguerites,  coltsfoot  and  lotus,  the  way  lies  to  Trimingham,  and  round  again  through 
leafy  Southrepps  and  lanes  brightly  bordered  with  harebells,  back  into  Mundesley 
village,  whose  borders  are  fast  extending  into  the  cornfields.  The  railway  having  yet 
to  come,  only  the  coach  from  North  Walsham  Station,  five  miles  distant,  and  the  coach 
that  twice  daily  runs  from  Cromer  bring  Mundesley  into  direct  contact  with  the  outer 
world.  But  not  much  longer  will  it  be  numbered  among  the  “ quiet  nooks  ” of  Norfolk. 
Presently  it  will  outrival  Cromer  in  popularity,  and  meantime  it  possesses  not  a few 
of  its  charms  and  even  more  perfect  peace. 
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MUNDESLEY 
CLIEES.  . 


DOVERCOURT. 

PRACTICALLY  a suburb  of  Harwich,  Dov'ercourt  yet  possesses  a distinctive 
character  of  its  own,  though  it  has  never  become  as  popular  as  most  of  the 
other  East  Coast  resorts.  Few  are  better  adapted  for  bathing  purposes 
than  this  unpretentious  little  place,  for  not  only  has  it  a fine  open  stretch 
of  sandy  beach,  but  this  also  most  gradually  shelves  to  the  sea,  while  the  bottom  is 
free  from  any  of  those  dangerous  pools  sometimes  to  be  found  along  otherwise  charming 
shores.  It  is,  however,  one  of  those  resorts  which  have  never  gone  farther.  Distinctly 
a quiet  place,  it  offers  no  attractions  to  its  visitors  save  a fine  sea,  good  air,  peace,  and 
considerable  historical  associations.  Inland,  too,  it  is  pretty,  and  after  all  it  is  easy 
to  get  hence  to  bustling  Ipswich  by  way  of  the  beautiful  Orwell,  or  to  cross  to  Felix- 
stowe over  the  way,  and  it  is  pleasant  enough  to  drive  along  shady  lanes  and  through 
sleepy  little  villages  to  Walton-on-Naze,  which,  compared  with  Dovercourt,  is  a verit- 
able centre  of  gaiety.  It  is  curious  to  think  that  this  same  quiet  Dovercourt  once 
drew  pilgrims  to  its  shores  from  all  quarters.  But  that  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th 
century,  when  Dovercourt  Church  contained  the  supposed  miraculous  rood  destroyed 
by  ruthless  reformers  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI. 
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FELIXSTOWE, 


There  must  at  all  times  have  been  a future  before  this  pleasant  little  village  where 
just  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Felix,  the  Burgundian,  busied 
himself  in  missionary  work.  But  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  this  cliffside 
hamlet  would  bound  into  popularity  so  soon  as  the  delights  and  advantages 
of  the  East  Coast  became  known,  though  it  is  probable  that  its  process  of  development 
might  have  been  more  protracted  had  not  it  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  establish 
a golf  club  here  and  a ground,  the  like  of  which,  so  the  votaries  of  that  fascinating  game 
declare,  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  England.  Since  then  Felixstowe  has  become 
fashionable,  and  not  slowly  but  very  surely  it  has  grown  into  one  of  the  smartest  and 
best  laid  out  resorts  along  tbe  coast.  Lately  it  has  been  entirely  re-drained  on  the 


FELIXSTOWE. 


newest  principles.  Its  sea-front  is  being  laid  out  in  flower -bedecked  terraces,  and 
bye-and-bye  there  is  a prospect  of  a pier,  though  this  may  not  altogether  add  to  the 
delightful  peace  of  the  pretty  little  town.  With  a splendid  seascape  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  lovely  stretch  of  country  between  Ipswich  and  Woodbridge  on  the  other,  with 
sandy  shore  four  miles  long  and  flowery  cliffs,  Felixstowe  is  anything  but  a place  to  be 
laughed  to  scorn.  It  would  be  easy  to  go  farther  and  fare  very  much  worse  in  all  ways, 
and  certainly  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  find  elsew'here  a more  lovely  sea-view, 
stronger  sea-air,  more  varied  and  more  lovely  walks  or  greater  choice  of  out-door 
amusements.  All  day  long  there  are  ships  passing  to  and  fro.  Harwich,  across  the 
ferry,  is  always  busy  in  its  marine  fashion,  and  there  is  no  more  delightful  walk  along 
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the  sands  below  Cromer  than  a ramble  to  Bawdsey  over  the  crisp,  firm  sandy  beach. 
Altogether  the  temptations  to  walk  are  great  at  Felixstowe.  Its  air  is  strong  and 
languor  disappears  as  if  by  magic  before  it,  so  that  long  walks  through  quaint  little 
Trimley  over  Nacton  Heath,  dazzlingly  bright  in  the  summer  days  with  golden  gorse, 
through  the  woods  and  along  the  beautiful  Suffolk  lanes  either  towards  picturesque 
Woodbridge  or  those  lovely  villages  that  border  the  Orwell,  are  counted  as  part  of  the 
day’s  routine  here.  And  how  fascinating,  how  charming,  how  varied  is  the  scenery 
around  is  only  to  be  fully  realised  by  those  who  turn  their  faces  from  the  shore  and 
wander  over  the  great  breezy  commons,  through  the  bowery  hollows  and  thick  planta- 
tions, and  leafy  lanes  of  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  famous  mansions  and  parks  and 
interesting  old  churches  betwixt  here  and  the  county  town,  and  wild  flowers  in 
abundance.  Time  is  all  too  short,  though,  for  half  the  outdoor  pleasures  offered  here- 
abouts, for  never  was  there  such  a place  for  boating,  for  sea  and  river  trips,  for  tennis 
and  golf  and  water  picnics  ; and  with  Ipswich  and  such  quaint  old  villages  as  Trimley 
and  Martlesham  and  Walton  hard  by,  with  Kesgrave,  and  Rushmere  and  Gainsborough’s 
Lane  all  within  easy  reach,  the  days  pass  swiftly  enough.  And  even  within  its  little 
borders  Felixstowe  can  provide  its  visitors  with  plenty  to  do,  though  it  is  undoubtedly 
on  its  merits  as  a centre  for  most  charming  trips,  both  by  land  and  water,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  best  of  the  golfing  grounds  in  the  country,  that  it  can  afford  to  rest.  Felixstowe’s 
smartest  visitors — and  they  are  many  as  well  as  disinguished — are  here  all  the  year 
round,  for  though  the  air  is  keen  and  bracing  enough  in  summertime,  the  wintry  wind 
proves  by  no  means  unkind,  and  the  beautiful  and  sheltered  garden  of  the  splendid 
hotel  so  picturesquely  situated  in  the  hollow  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  sea,  is  green 
even  in  mid-winter. 


GREAT  EAS'l'EKN  STEAMERS,  RARKESTON  QUAY. 
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WHILE  Ipswich  at  the  other  end  of  the  beautiful  Orwell  is  fast  developing 
into  one  of  the  busiest  and  gayest  and  most  progressive  of  English  towns, 
Harwich  at  the  other,  has  remained  the  quaint,  Dutch-like  somnolent 
old  “village  on  the  shore”  it  doubtless  was  when  Martin  F'robisher 
sailed  hence  to  find  the  north-west  passage,  or  when  the  Georges  landed  here  from 
Brunswick.  Its  narrow  streets,  its  low-roofed,  red-tiled  houses  with  their  bricked 
floors  and  wainscoting,  its  droll  little  shops,  its  stufly  smells  and  general  marine 
flavour  are  all  strongly  suggestive  of  some  of  those  picturesque  but  none  too  healthy 
towns  upon  the  Zuyder  Zee  across  the  way.  For,  after  all,  Harwich  and  Holland 
have  now  become  almost  synonymous  terms.  The  one  is  but  the  gate  of  the  other, 
and  now  that  the  splendidly  appointed  and  swift-going  steamers  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  are  continually  going  and  coming  between  this  ancient  port  and  the 
Continent,  no  sooner  does  the  pepper-box-like  steeple  of  Harwich  Church  fade  from 
sight  than  the  delicate  spire  of  Antwerp  or  the  quay  of  Rotterdam  seems  to  come  in 
view.  From  all  these,  Harwich  has  been  the  chief  port  of  communication  between 
England  and  the  Continent,  and  as  the  land  and  water  get  “ mixed  up  ” at  Yarmouth, 
so  the  characteristics  of  Holland  and  England  have  become  confused  here  in  this 
funny  old-world  townlet.  Had  it  not  been  that  the  Great  Eastern  had  taken  it  in 
hand  years  ago,  poor  Harwich  would  have  sunk  into  complete  insignificance  by  this 
time.  As  it  is  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  stations  for  the  Continent. 
True,  it  has  retained  all  its  old-worldliness  and  air  of  unchangeableness,  but  beside  it 
there  has  grown  up  Parkeston,  a town  in  itself,  the  very  centre  of  everything  that  is 
modern  and  luxurious  in  the  way  of  travelling.  Its  magnificent  quay,  electric-lighted. 
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its  monster  hotel,  its  splendid  arrangements  for  the  conveyance  of  man  and  beast  and 
freight  of  every  possible  description,  its  ceaseless  activity,  have  made  this  one  of  the  finest 
ports  in  England,  and  to  see  the  magnificent  steamers  starting  hence  or  arriving  from  the 
Continent  is  evidence  enough  of  the  enormous  traffic  that  has  been  opened  up  by 
tbe  enterprise  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  Cheap  fares  and  the  most  luxurious 
and  speedy  mode  of  travelling  by  land  and  sea,  now  enable  the  humblest  of  holiday- 
makers to  explore  other  countries,  and  so  easy  has  the  journey  now  been  made  that 
even  the  most  indifferent  sailors  and  the  most  time-starved  workers  can  run  backwards 
and  forwards  almost  as  quickly  as  they  can  journey  from  London  to  Margate.  It  is 
nothing  to  spin  either  to  or  from  town  in  the  well-lighted,  cosy  carriages  of  the  G.E.R., 
and  once  aboard  any  of  the  beautiful  steamers,  one  might,  save  for  the  sound  of  the 
waves  and  the  sweet  scent  of  the  sea-air,  imagine  oneself  in  a finely  appointed  hotel, 
for  the  sleeping  cabins,  dining  saloons,  ladies’  drawing-room,  and  smoking-rooms  are 
equally  comfortable  and  luxuriously  fitted,  and  not  even  on  an  Atlantic  liner  could 
better  catering  be  obtained. 


UINHAM  PRIORY. 
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BINHAM 

PRIORY. 


Driving  across  country  from  Cromer  to  Wells,  through  the  most  beautiful  and 
wildest  part  of  Norfolk,  there  lie  in  the  way  first  those  wooded  moorlands 
of  Saxlingham,  where  it  is  said  that  nothing  has  changed  since  the  days  of 
Richard  III.,  and  then  the  ruined  Benedictine  Priory  of  Binham,  founded 
by  a nephew  of  the  Conqueror  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  All  around  the 
charmingly  situated  little  town  of  Holt,  just  midway  between  fashionable  Cromer  and 
the  port  of  Wells,  there  are  places  of  the  greatest  interest,  but  none  more  picturesque 
than  this  ruined  abbey  which  links  the  present  with  the  remote  past.  Close  at  hand, 
of  course,  is  Walsingham,  whose  superior  attractions  drew  from  Binham,  as  Mr. 
Harrod  says,  the  monies  that  would  doubtless  otherwise  have  gone  to  its  support,  so 
that  grand  as  it  was  externally  Binham  was  poor  indeed  as  a monastic  house,  the  six 
monks  who  alone  could  be  supported  here  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  having  but  a 
yearly  revenue  of  ;£^i5o.  Its  massive  Norman  nave  is  used,  as  it  has  always  been,  as 
the  parish  church,  the  rest  of  the  priory  buildings  standing  in  picturesque  decay,  to 
witness  to  its  former  size  and  glory.  Apart  from  the  few  remaining  walls  of  the 
aisles  and  transept,  its  grim  portal  now  clothed  in  ivy,  is  the  Jail  Gate,  once  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  precincts  where  now  the  cattle  graze  amid  the  sweet-scented 
clover.  At  no  time  could  the  monks  of  Binham  have  had  a particularly  good  time. 
This  splendid  Norman  building,  with  its  fine  windows  and  gateways  and  beautiful 
internal  decorations,  was  besieged  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  John,  the  unfortunate 
inmates  being  reduced  to  the  direst  extremities  before  the  king  sent  to  their  rescue. 
At  no  subsequent  time  were  they  ever  rich,  and  when  Walsingham  fell  at  the  command 
of  Henry  VIIL,  Binham,  of  course,  went  too,  and  it  is  curious  now  to  think  that 
Appleton  House,  henceforth  to  be  the  English  home  of  Princess  Maud  of  Wales,  only 
came  to  be  built  through  an  accident  at  Binham.  It  having  sacrilegiously  entered  the 
head  of  the  Paston,  to  whom  Henry  VIIL  granted  it,  to  convert  it  into  a dwelling,  he 
commenced  operations  within  the  precincts,  when  a wall  suddenly  fell  and  killed  one 
of  the  builders.  The  superstitious  Paston  happily  scented  danger  in  tampering  with 
the  hallowed  buildings  of  the  routed  Benedictines,  and  accordingly  transferred  himself 
to  Appleton. 
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LOWESTOFT, 


UNLIKE  either  Cromer  or  Yarmouth,  wholly  distinct  in  character  from  Hunstanton 
or  Southwold,  or  any  other  watering  place  of  the  Eastern  shores,  lively, 
sunny  Lowestoft  possesses  a charm  entirely  its  own.  Its  splendid  sands 
[,  and  pier,  its  bright  and  busy  harbour,  alive  with  trim  yachts,  noisy 
steamers,  and  tiny  row-boats  dancing  on  the  shining  waters,  its  picturesque  park  and 
excellent  music,  its  shops  and  its  “jingles,”  are  certainly  not  outrivalled  along  the 
coast,  and  in  fact  few  of  the  other  watering  places  possess  so  many  lively  features. 
Yet,  though  its  streets  are  broad  and  its  hotels  big,  and  all  day  long  the  “jingles  ” are 
carrying  people  to  and  from  the  Belle  Vue  and  the  pier,  though  its  huge  fish  market  is 
well-nigh  as  large  as  the  one  at  Yarmouth,  and  though  its  visitors  are  “smart”  and  its 
amusements  varied,  Lowestoft  still  remains  an  ideal  haunt  for  the  lazy  holiday-maker. 
As  a matter  of  fact  everyone  idles  away  the  time  here. 

Those  smart  terraces  along  the  Esplanade  turn  out  hundreds  of  idlers  who  potter 
on  the  pier  in  the  morning  to  read  their  papers  in  the  pavilion  and  listen  to  the  band,  or 
to  lie  on  the  sands  and  watch  the  children  and  the  bathers.  The  yachtsmen  who  have 
“ put  in  ” to  Lowestoft  for  a day  or  so,  sit  and  sun  themselves  in  the  balcony  of  the 
Yacht  Club,  the  more  adventurous  sail  or  row  out  seawards  and  so  get  a fine  view  of 
the  harbour  with  its  forests  of  masts  and  the  town  behind  it,  the  lighthouse  by  the  Park, 
and  the  great  fringe  of  golden  sands  along  the  shore.  In  the  afternoon  there  is  more 
idling,  either  on  the  pier  to  again  listen  to  the  band  and  watch  the  yachts,  in  the  Park 
where  some  entertainment  is  always  in  progress,  or  along  the  Corton  Road  in  the  pretty 


LOWESTOFT  FROM  THE  SEA. 
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THE  BEACH,  . 
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AT  LOWESTOFT. 


little  yellow  cars  peculiar  to  Lowestoft.  Out  this  way  there  are  delightful  rambles  and 
cVives.  To  lie  on  the  Denes  in  the  sunlight  watching  the  dancing  waves  and  the 
passing  panorama  of  vessels  is  in  itself  a holiday  to  many  a Lowestoft  visitor,  but 
those  who  can  walk  and  those  who  drive  find  exquisitely  shady  lanes  and  charming 
villages,  ruins  and  cornfields,  and  tree-encircled  meadows  beyond,  and  always  is  the 
sea  in  view  and  the  air  strong  and  sweet  and  full  of  perfume  from  the  flowery  cottage 
gardens  and  the  beanfields.  One  finds  it  hard  to  say  whether  Lowestoft  is  really 
most  charming  from  a lively  or  from  a lazy  point  of  view.  It  offers  so  many  attractions 
either  way.  Perhaps  that  is  the  secret  of  its  fascination.  Here  one  may  dream  away 


ST.  Margaret’s  church,  lowestoft. 


the  hours  by  the  sea,  along  the  cliffs  and  in  the  fields;  or  spend  the  whole  time 
boating,  driving,  fishing,  concert-going,  and  yachting.  In  short  it  is  a place  where 
one  may  be  either  grave  or  gay,  and  where  the  children  and  the  “grown-ups”  may 
equally  enjoy  themselves. 

There  is  a wonderful  sea  and  the  air  is  matchless  ; and  the  provision  shops  are  all 
supplied  on  a scale  to  meet  the  demands  of  hungry  visitors.  Fish  and  fruit  abound  as 
well  they  may,  for  down  in  the  Fish  Market  may  be  seen  thousands  of  fishermen  in 
the  season,  shovelling  out  the  great  shining  loads  of  soles,  plaice  and  herrings,  while 
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the  cottage  gardens  and  the  farms  of  all  the  neighbouring  villages  seem  to  be  literally 
overflowing  with  fruit.  It  is  pierwards  that  Lowestoft  is  most  attractive  to  the  holiday 
makers  who  like  plenty  of  movement  and  colour  and  excitement.  With  the  sun 
blazing  on  the  sea  and  sands,  the  pier  all  aglow  with  smartly  dressed  visitors,  the 
harbour  full  of  yachts,  and  the  glistening  beach  crowded  with  children  and  other 
common  objects  of  the  sea-shore,”  the  scene  hereabouts  is  certainly  as  bright  and 
gay  as  any  along  the  coast.  Nor  is  it  less  lively  of  an  evening,  when  the  pier  and  the 
concert-pavilion  on  the  sands  are  brightly  illuminated,  and  the  strains  of  music  mingle 
with  the  sound  of  the  sea,  which,  beautiful  as  it  is  by  day,  is  perhaps  even  grander  by 
night,  aglow  with  phosphorescent  gleams  and  spangled,  as  it  were,  by  the  lights  of 
the  vessels  near  and  afar. 

Curiously  enough,  though  Lowestoft  is  a very  ancient  town,  having  been  a royal 
demesne  until  Henry  III.,  it  is  certainly  of  its  modern  improvements  that  it  now  boasts. 
It  is  proud  of  its  fine  houses,  its  broad  streets  and  buildings,  its  splendid  market  and 
harbour,  but,  the  fine  old  Church  of  St,  Margaret,  close  to  the  Park,  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked. Cromwell  did  his  utmost  to  destroy  its  eternal  beauty;  but  its  magnificent 
chancel,  its  stately  porch  and  piers  remain,  of  course,  as  they  were  from  the  beginning. 
The  font,  once  elaborately  carved,  is  now  greatly  defaced,  the  brasses  have  all  been 
ripped  up,  but,  having  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  restored,  the  church  is  still  extremely 
handsome  within  and  without ; and  standing  high  as  it  does,  it  is  with  its  quaint  old 
spire  the  most  conspicuous  and  picturesque  building  of  the  town. 
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HOLY  TRINITY  CHURCH, 
BUNGAY 


ONCE  the  stronghold  of  the  belligerent  and  powerful  Bigods,  Bungay  is  now 
only  a leafy  and  somnolent  little  modern  town,  on  the  winding  Waveney, 
which,  flowing  in  and  out  under  the  fine  trees  that  enclose  the  town,  almost 
makes  it  an  island.  A couple  of  old  churches,  a i6th  century  house,  and 
these  fragments  of  the  castle,  make  up  the  sights  of  the  town,  and  of  these  the  round 
tower  of  Holy  Trinity  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting,  as,  although  the  upper 
part,  including  the  windows,  is  purely  Perpendicular,  the  base  is  generally  allowed 


to  belong  to  a period  anterior  to  the  Conquest.  There  are  some  forty  round-towered 
churches  in  Suffolk,  of  which  a few,  like  this  one  at  Bungay,  are  earlier  than  the 
Norman  period,  the  others  being  dated  from  iioo  to  1140,  but  none  of  them  are  of  any 
great  height,  and  they  seem  only  to  have  been  designed  as  belfrys,  there  being  no 
staircases  within  them.  St.  Mary’s  tower  is  a fine  specimen  of  its  class,  and  as  its 
flinty  castellated  summit  peeps  through  a leafy  screen,  it  makes  a charming  picture. 
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SOMERLEYTON 
HALL*  * * * 

Through  sleepy  little  Blundeston,  the  birthplace  of  David  Copperfield,  along  roads 
almost  canopied  by  splendid  trees  lies  the  way  to  Somerleyton,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  villages  in  all  East  Anglia.  There  is  no  more  delightful  drive 
from  Lowestoft  than  this ; but  those  who  walk  hither  see  more  of  the  beauties 
of  the  fields  and  the  lanes  bordered  with  luxuriant  hedgerows  and  foliage.  The 
village  itself  is  charming,  with  its  model  thatched  cottages,  its  green,  its  rustic  inn 
embow'ered  in  flowers,  and  the  ideally  picturesque  church  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  of 
trees.  But  its  greatest  attraction  of  all  is  the  Hall,  now  the  residence  of  Sir  Savile 
Crossley,  with  its  surrounding  park  and  magnificent  winter  garden.  Occasionally  the 
house  and  grounds  are  thrown  open  to  visitors,  so  that  the  splendid  pictures  and 
elaborate  frescoes  and  wonderful  palms  of  this  fine  and  charmingly  situated  house  can 
be  seen.  A fragment  or  two  of  the  ancient  home  of  the  Jernigans  and  Garneys  still 
remains,  but  the  house  is  otherwise  modern.  In  all  England  there  is  no  finer  avenue  of 
limes  than  that  which  helps  to  beautify  Somerleyton  Park,  whose  trees  are  altogether 
grand  and  form  so  beautiful  a background  to  the  romantic  Eritton  Lake,  than  which 
there  is  no  more  exquisitely  lovely  piece  of  water  even  among  the  English  lakes. 
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YARMOUTH, 


IMMORTALISED  by  Dickens,  the  paradise  of  excursionists  who  come  here  in  their 
thousands  when  the  towns  and  cities  are  panting  under  summer’s  sun,  picturesque 
in  its  “toast  and  watery”  Dutch-like  way,  interesting  from  many  points  of  view, 
this  quaint  old  seaport,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  popular  of  all  East  Anglian 
towns,  has  established  a reputation  for  itself  as  one  of  the  healthiest  of  holiday  haunts. 
It  is  a true  playground  by  the  sea,  the  liveliest  and  merriest  and  noisiest  of  all  the 
East-coast  watering  places,  where  there  are  sands  almost  as  deep  as  a well,  and  certainly 
much  wider  than  a church  door,  sands  that  stretch  for  miles,  and  are  so  soft  and 
dry  that  the  children  may  dig  and  roll  in  them  from  morning  to  night,  and  leave  never 
a mark  on  their  clothing ; where,  too,  there  is  one  ceaseless  round  of  amusements  from 
the  time  the  visitors  make  their  appearance  to  bathe  and  paddle  in  the  morning,  till  the 
lights  twinkle  from  the  pier  end  and  the  passing  vessels  on  the  sea,  and  the  waves  can 
only  be  heard  and  no  longer  seen.  Yarmouth  is  not  select,  it  has  no  pretensions  to  be 


TOW'N  HALL  AND  QUAYS,  YARMOUTH. 
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THE  FISH  MARKET,  YARMOUTH. 

of  country  over  which  to  sweep  as  it  rushes  from  the  sea.  The  attractions  Yarmouth 
offers  to  everybody  are  endless  and  wonderful.  Not  only  do  its  sands  give  such  unspeak- 
able joy  to  the  excursionists,  and  present  such  amusing  scenes  to  those  who  come  to 


fashionable,  but  it  is  big  and  breezy  and  marvellously  lively.  Dull  care  is  bound  to  be 
chased  away  here,  and  pallid  faces  are  speedily  browned  and  bronzed  in  this  wonderful 
air  that  has  never  a chance  of  being  dissipated,  since  it  has  only  the  great  flat  waste 
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merely  study  the  masses  holiday-making, 
but  where  else  is  the  sea  as  lively  with 
shipping,  where  else  is  there  such  a 
picturesque  quay,  such  a market  place  or 
parish  church,  more  interesting  old  build- 
ings, a fuller  marine  flavour  or  quainter 
old  streets  than  the  Yarmouth  “ rows  ” ? 

These  “ribs  of  Yarmouth,”  just  wide 
enough  for  the  curious  little  two-wheeled 
“trolls”  to  rattle  along  between  the 
houses,  whose  upper  stories  well-nigh 
touch,  correspond  with  the  “scores”  ol 
Lowestoft,  though,  unlike  these  more 
picturesque  lanes,  the  habitation  in  both 
towns  of  the  fisher-folk,  they  do  not  open 
to  the  sea.  Down  Gaol  Row,  one  of  the  tol-house,  Yarmouth. 

these  droll  little  passages  that  lead  from 

Yarmouth’s  busiest  street  to  the’Quay,  is"the  Tol-house,  for  six  centuries  the  old  town 
gaol,  a unique  specimen  of  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  a most  picturesque 
building.  Carefully  restored,  it  nowj^serves  as  a public  library. 
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A YARMOUTH  “ROW. 


Any  of  the  “ rows  ” bring  one  out  upon  the  Quay,  the  finest  and  most  picturesque 
promenade  in  England,  strangely  like  the  Boompjes  with  its  avenue  of  limes,  its  great 
buildings  and  fine  old  houses  and  its  forests  of  masts.  Beautiful  new  municipal 
buildings  now  add  to  its  impressiveness  and  contrast  strikingly  with  the  Star  Hotel 
opposite,  once  a fine  old  Elizabethan  mansion.  Though  naturally  less  attractive  as  a 
promenade,  the  great  Eish  Wharf,  where  the  famous  Yarmouth  bloater  may  be  seen  in 
his  pristine  simplicity  as  a herring  before  he  finds  his  way  into  the  “swills,”  wherein  he 
is  carried  on  the  trolls  to  be  “blown”  in  the  curing-houses,  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the 
sights  of  this  thoroughly  marine  town.  Here  at  all  times  the  scene  is  a busy  one, 
rich  in  colour,  full  of  movement.  Hundreds  of  luggers  and  cobles  from  all  parts  of 
England,  from  Erance  and  Holland  and  Scotland  are  crowded  against  the  wharf,  and 


THE  BEACH  AT  YARMOUTH. 


Strange,  copper-faced  fishermen  and  women  in  oilskin  skirts  and  water-boots  jostle  and 
push  each  other  as  the  vast  loads  of  herrings  are  landed  to  be  either  borne  away  on  the 
train-trucks  to  the  railway  or  to  the  curing-houses  in  the  town. 

But  it  is  of  its  grand,  cathedral-like  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  the  corner  of  the  vast 
market  place,  that  Yarmouth  has  as  much  reason  to  be  proud  as  of  anything  in  this 
delightful  old  town.  Built  by  Herbert  de  Losinga,  the  founder  of  Norwich  Cathedral, 
and  three  times  enlarged  since  its  foundation  in  iioi,  it  is  the  largest  and  broadest 
parish  church  in  England,  being  four  feet  wider  than  the  Minster  of  York.  So  huge  is 
it  that  no  less  than  eighteen  chapels  served  by  eighteen  separate  priests  were  at  one  time 
enclosed  in  its  walls,  and  had  not  the  wretched  Puritans  defaced,  despoiled  and  desecrated 
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CHURCH  OF  . 
ST.  NICHOLAS, 
YARMOUTH.  . 


INTERIOR  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS,  YARMOUTH, 


it,  St.  Nicholas  would  now,  undoubtedly,  have  been  the  most  beautiful  church  of  its] 
kind  in  England.  Finely  restored  it  is  still,  happily,  a splendid  building,  and  its  vast- 
ness is  wonderfully  impressive.  Both  its  organ  and  its  pulpit  are  famous,  and  its  library 
includes  the  original  black  letter  Bible  sent  by  Henry  VIII.,  when  he  provided  all 
churches  with  copies  of  the  Scripture,  and  a quaint  old  sixteenth  century  reading  desk. 


. . CAISTER 

. . CASTLE. 

INTERESTING  as  all  the  watery  district  round  Yarmouth  is,  there  is  no  more  favourite, 
more  picturesque  or  more  interesting  place  within  immediate  reach  of  the  town 
than  this  ancient  home  of  the  Pastons.  Romantically  situated  on  rising  ground, 
surrounded  by  a moat  and  encircled  by  trees,  this  grand  old  ruin  is  a delight  to 

the  eye  as  well  as  of  immense  archaeological  interest  since  it  was  one  of  the  earliest 

brick  buildings  in  this  country.  Its  builder  was  a famous  East  Anglian  worthy.  Sir 
John  Fastolfe,  a brave  moustache  who  fought  at  Agincourt  and  Harfleur  and  Verneuil, 
was  the  King’s  lieutenant  in  Normandy,  ambassador  to  the  Council  of  Basle,  and  is 
by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  the  merry  Falstaff  of  Shakespeare’s  creation. 
When  Sir  John  lived  here  at  Caister  it  was  a palatial  residence,  sumptuously  furnished 
for  the  period,  and  full  of  retainers.  On  the  death  of  its  builder,  the  Pastons  his  kins- 
men entered  into  possession,  and  some  of  the  famous  Letters  were  penned  within  these 
walls.  Strangely  enough  the  builder  of  the  mansion  on  the  Hall  Quay  at  Yarmouth, 
now  known  as  -the  Star  Hotel,  was  Sir  William  Paston’s  successor  here;  but  all  that 
remains  of  this  once  beautiful  stronghold  of  a remarkable  family  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
a descendant  of  one  of  the  very  earliest  holders  of  Caister  Manor. 
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CROWLAND  . 
ABBEY  * * . 

No  part  of  England  has  perhaps  a more  remarkable  history  than  Fenland,  once  a 
vast  tract  of  swamp  and  morass  and  islets  that  were  ever  being  drowned  by 
the  swirling  waters  that  persistently  broke  down  all  barriers  set  up  against 
them  by  the  miserable  creatures  who  dragged  out  an  existence  upon  them. 
Yet  wretched  and  fever-stricken  as  the  fen  countries  were,  they  seem  to  have  had  a 
peculiar  fascination-  for  the  holy  men  and  women  of  Saxon  times.  It  was  St. 
Ethelreda  who  built  Ely  Cathedral ; it  was  to  Ethelbald  that  Croyland  Isle,  or 
Crowland,  owes  its  abbey,  the  retreat  of  the  holy  St.  Guthlac,  its  patron.  Where 
once  \vere  “ immense  marshes,  now  a black  pool  of  water,  now  foul-running  streams 
and  also  many  islands,  and  reeds  and  hillocks  and  thickets  ” are  now  smiling  fields  and 
prosperous  villages,  and  the  desolate  scenes  upon  which  the  gentle  Guthlac  looked 
have  now  given  place  to  brighter  if  scarcely  less  peaceful  ones.  Down  in  P'enland, 
and  about  Crowland  in  particular,  there  is  a calm  that  is  almost  indescribable,  and 
though  the  four  rivers  that  surrounded  the  isle  have  practically  become  dry  land,  for 
the  Welland  now  runs  afar  oft'  from  the  remnants  of  the  abbey,  there  remains  in  the 
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village  square,  a strange  memorial  of  the  past,  one  of  the  bridges  that  in  former  days 
crossed  one  of  the  four  streams  watering  this  ancient  town.  High  and  dry  it  now 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  a curious  triangular  erection,  the  date  of  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  fourteenth  century,  though  it  has  been  ascertained  that  this  present 
bridge  only  then  replaced  one  which  was  built  about  860.  There  is  a certain  weirdness 
about  this  old  bridge  and  its  mysterious  custodian,  the  robed  stone  figure  with  veiled 
face  who  holds  what  is  supposed  to  be  a loaf  in  its  hands,  for  at  its  steps  where  urchins 
now  play,  and  beneath  its  arch  where  the  sheep  and  cattle  are  gathered  together  on 
market-days,  the  old  abbots  and  monks  have  moored  their  boats,  and  one  may  almost 
fancy  at  night  that  the  water  can  be  heard  splashing  against  the  stone-work.  Of  the 
original  abbey  where  the  saintly  Guthlac  had  his  retreat,  nothing  now  remains  ; it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  rebuilt,  and  like  so  many  ancient  buildings,  burnt  down  to  be 
re-erected  in  tbe  earliest  days  of  tbe  thirteenth  century.  Part  of  this  building  now 
forms  the  parish  church,  which  thus  stands  among  the  ruins  of  the  once  beautiful  abbey, 
whose  later  monks,  probably  by  reason  of  tbe  dampness  and  dulness  of  their 
surroundings,  established  for  themselves  a reputation  the  reverse  of  that  left  behind  by 
the  interesting  Saxon  anchoret,  who  made  this  his  retreat. 
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CROWLAND. 


]i  T P:  R IK)  R O U ( I H CATHEDRAL 
WEST  FRONT. 


PET  E R PT)  R O II G H CATHEDRAL 
NORTH  EAST. 


PETERBOROUGH 
CATHEDRAL*  * * 


WIDESPREAD  regret  has  of  late  been  caused  by  the  serious  reports  concerning 
the  alarming  condition  of  the  beautiful  west  facade  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral.  Nothing  in  this  ancient  fane — where  Katherine  of  Arragon 
still  sleeps  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  beneath  the  memorial  slab, 
lately  erected  by  the  Katherines  of  England,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  was  laid  to  rest 
until  her  son,  James  I.,  had  her  body  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey — equals  in  glory  or 
has  become  so  famous  as  this  west  front,  which,  “unique  in  its  character  and  its  beauty, 
holds  so  prominent  a position  in  the  history  of  English  architecture.”  Battered  by  the 
storms  and  winds  of  centuries,  it  has  gradually  shown  signs  of  dangerous  decay,  also 
elsewhere  apparent,  unfortunately,  in  this  fine  cathedral.  Erance  can  show  nothing 
lovelier  than  this  fac^ade,  and  every  effort  is  naturally  being  made  to  worthily  preserve 
and  restore  the  splendid  fabric.  No  cathedral  has  been  more  beautified  and  improved 
within,  more  lo\’ingly  and  wisely  rescued  from  its  former  neglected  and  dilapidated 
state  than  this  one  of  Peterborough.  P^our  previous  churches  had  occupied  its  site, 
remains  of  the  Saxon  building  having  been  lately  excavated,  but  the  present  cathedral, 
whose  choir — now  beautified  with  a fine  Italian  mosaic  pavement,  a new  pulpit  and 
episcopal  throne,  magnificent  white  alabaster  reredos  screen  and  beautifully  carved  stalls — 
is  pure  Norman,  was  commenced  in  1117.  So  much  has  been  done  and  is  about  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  rendering  the  interior  worthy  of  this  splendid  building  that  it 
promises  to  become  one  of  the  richest  and  most  noteworthy  of  our  cathedrals.  Its 
organ  is  grand,  its  eastern  chapel  with  elaborate  fan  tracery  ceiling  resembles  the 
Henry  VIII.  chapel  at  Westminster  and  that  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  every 
year  fresh  efforts  are  put  forth  to  add  to  the  dignity  and  impressiveness  of  the  building 
which  actually  owes  its  preservation  to  Henry  VIIL,  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
Dissolution,  spared  Peterborough  on  account  of  its  being  the  sepulchre  of  his  first  and 
badly-treated  wife.  It  cannot,  of  course,  compare  with  Ely,  its  beautiful  neighbour  in 
the  fens,  nor  is  it  as  grand  as  Lincoln,  yet  not  to  have  seen  its  lovely  west  front 
with  its  three  arches,  each  richly  decorated  and  surmounted  by  a lovely  pediment 
and  cross,  the  lofty  turrets  with  pinnacles  on  either  side  and  the  massive  central 
tower  behind,  is  to  have  missed  one  of  the  architectural  glories  of  the  Orient  of 
England  and,  in  fact,  of  Europe.  It  was  here  that  old  Scarlett,  the  famous  nona- 
genarian sexton,  officiated.  Two  generations  of  his  townsfolk  and  a couple  of  queens 
were  buried  by  this  wonderful  old  man,  who  died  in  1591  within  two  years  of  his 
century.  His  picture  shows  him  in  brave  array  of  red  trunk  hose  and  jacket,  blue 
stockings,  red  cap,  and  black  shoes  laced  with  blue,  while  round  him  are  spade,  keys, 
pickaxe  and  a skull,  the  grisly  insignia  of  his  gruesome  office. 
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LINCOLN  . . 
CATHEDRAL. 

They  may  not  ha\e  know  n everything  in  the  clden  days  and  their  mistakes  may 
have  been  many  and  Irequent,  but  they  assuredly  did  most  thoroughly  under- 
stand how  to  choose  efi'ective  sites  lor  the  magnificent  churches  they  built  so 
very  much  bettet  than  w'e  do.  No  cathedral  could  be  more  finely  placed  than 
that  of  Lincoln.  Flat  and  uninteresting  the  county  is  wdthout  question,  but  just  here 
there  is  a hill,  and  on  its  very  summit  is  perched  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  striking 
in  England  and  the  pride  of  the  whole  county.  For  miles  round,  certainly  for  twenty 
miles,  its  three  great  towers,  tw'o  of  which  belong  to  the  fine  w'estern  front,  may  be 
seen,  and  all  around  it  have  clustered  the  houses  and  buildings,  new  and  old,  wdiich 
form  the  town.  Quite  apart  from  the  cathedral,  whiich  is,  of  course,  its  principal 
attraction,  Lincoln  is  intensely  interesting,  for,  unlike  other  East  Anglian  towns,  it  has 
not  been  a very  progressive  place,  and  consequently  few  other  towns  possess  so  man}’ 
ancient  remains.  As  one  clambers  up  its  hilly,  old-fashioned  streets,  one  is  stopped 
here  and  there  and  e\’erywhere  by  some  old  carved  doorway,  or  arch,  or  a mullioned 
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window,  and  all  over  the  town  are  dotted  gateways  or  towers  or  other  fragments  ot 
religious  houses  and  ancient  dwellings.  Three  of  its  churches  are  Pre- Reformation 
buildings,  there  is,  too,  a Roman  Gate,  and  a portion  of  the  palace  where  John  of 
Gaunt  lived  in  splendour.  There  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  up  which  all  Lincoln  seems  to 
be  clambering  towards  its  greatest  glory,  the  cathedral,  stands  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  a 
fine  old  house,  whilst  the  Deanery  within  the  close  dates  back  to  1254.  Moreover, 
Lincoln  shares  with  that  other  ancient  town.  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  the  City 
of  Norwich,  the  distinction  of  possessing  one  of  the  only  three  remaining  Jews’ 
houses  in  England.  Though  of  earlier  date,  it  is  very  similar  to  the  stone  and 
rubble  Moyse’s  Hall  at  Bury,  which  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century.  Founded  by  Bishop  Remigius,  one  of  the  saints  of  the  English  Calendar, 
the  Cathedral  has  been  built  on  and  added  to  till  it  presents  various  styles  of 
architecture  though  it  is  chiefly  early  English.  Its  magnificent  western  front, 
imposing  as  it  is,  must  have  been  still  more  grand  when  the  two  lofty  towers 
which  surmount  it  were  heightened  another  hundred  feet  by  the  spires  that  have 
now  disappeared,  and  its  grandeur  has  been  further  lessened  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  one  side  of  its  cloisters,  but  withal  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  extensive  of 
our  cathedrals,  and  its  effect  upon  the  stranger  as  he  enters  Lincoln  is  most  impressive, 
for  it  seems  to  be  almost  suspended  over  the  town,  a mighty  mass  of  masonry. 


THK  SCREEN,  LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL. 
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YORK  , , * 
MINSTER.  . 

Most  ancient,  most  celebrated,  and  most  picturesquely  situated  of  all  English 
towns,  York  has  become,  as  it  were,  the  Mecca  of  tourists  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  They  come  hither  to  tread  ground  of  which  every  inch,  so  to 
speak,  is  historical.  It  is  not  only  that  kings  have  been  crowned  and 
Parliaments  held  here,  that  it  has  been  the  scene  of  certain  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  our  Empire,  that  it  is  the  cathedral  city  of  the  second  dignitary  of  the  English 
Church  who  has  ever  played  an  important  part  in  the  annals  of  the  country,  but 
because  even  before  Julius  Agricola  settled  here  a.d.  78,  the  city  was  an  important 
one,  and  its  foundations  are  therefore  well-nigh,  if  not  as  old,  as  Christianity  itself.  In 
York  the  whole  history  of  England  is  epitomised,  as  it  were,  from  the  period  when  the 
Romans  introduced  civilisation  and  luxurious  living,  and  built  the  still  existing  walls, 
right  through  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great  who  built  the  first  Christian  churches 
here,  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Plantaganet  and  Tudor  periods  until  the  Battle  of 
Marston  Moor  without  the  walls,  after  which  York  ceased  to  add  to  its  historical 
interest.  Yet  if  it  possessed  no  other  attraction  save  its  Minster,  that  most  magnificent 
Gothic  church,  the  like  of  which  does  not  exist  elsewhere  in  the  world,  the  ancient 
Eboracum  would  still  draw  within  its  gates  all  true  lovers  of  beautiful  architecture. 
Standing  before  its  famous  west  front,  whose  exquisitely  beautiful  window  has  been 
described  as  an  unrivalled  specimen  of  fourteenth  century  tracery  work,  or  at  such  an 
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angle  that  the  fading  liglat  falls  on  the  softly  toned  copper  roof  of  the  north  transept,  it 
is  well-nigh  impossible  to  realise  that  it  was  on  the  site  of  this  magnificent  structure  in 
a tiny  wooden  church  that  the  first  Christian  King  of  Northumbria  received  baptism  in 
627.  No  one  has  even  yet  been  able  to  adequately  describe  York  Minster  as  a whole. 
It  is  only  in  bits  that  its  glories  are  revealed,  seen  from  this  angle  and  from  that. 
Some  will  declare  that  it  is  most  beautiful  and  impressive  at  the  hour  of  sunset  when 
viewed  from  the  Deanery  gardens,  others  again  will  declare  that  nothing  in  Europe 
surpasses  the  vista  from  the  entrance  to  the  south  transept,  looking  right  through  the 
lantern  tower,  the  most  massive  in  England,  to  the  north  transept  with  its  beautiful 
lancet  windows.  And  the  majority  will  pronounce  its  magnificent  west  front  with  its 
massive  towers  on  either  side  of  that  wonderful  window  above  the  richly-decorated 
entrance  to  be  the  grandest  feature  of  it  all.  It  is  from  the  curious  double  doorway  of 
this  w^estern  front  that  a view^  is  obtained  of  the  interior,  wiiich  really  may  be  said  to  be 
the  grandest,  at  all  events  in  the  Minster,  since  from  the  west  to  that  “ wonder  of  the 
w'orld,”  the  east  window',  a distance  of  500  feet,  it  embraces  the  nave  with  its  great 
buttresses  on  either  side,  flooded  with  light  from  the  storied  clerestory  windows,  and 
the  choir,  at  the  entrance  to  w'hich  the  splendid  organ  stands  screened  by  that 
marvellous  piece  of  fifteenth  century  stone-w'ork,  wdiich  is  declared  to  be  the  richest 
piece  of  Perpendicular  w ork  of  its  kind  in  the  w'orld.  And  then  the  choir  ! Who  yet 
has  ever  adequately  described  the  beauty  of  its  stalls,  its  archbishop’s  throne,  its 
exquisite  altar-screen  with  the  east  window'  behind  and  the  richly- vaulted  roof  a 
hundred  feet  above  ? Its  brazen  lectern  is  more  than  a couple  of  hundred  years  old, 
and  in  the  chair  w ithin  the  altar  rails  have  Saxon  kings  sat,  so  it  is  said,  to  be  crowned 
within  the  minster  w'alls,  w hile  in  the  peace  of  the  Ead}'  Chapel  behind  the  high  altar, 
six  of  York’s  archbishops  are  entombed,  among  whom  is  Scroop,  beheaded  in  1405. 
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Although  the  favourite  resort  of  the  East  End  holiday-maker,  this  pleasant  old 
town  is  far  too  picturesque  to  be  despised  even  by  those  who  are  able  to  seek 
farther  afield  for  the  wonderful  air  that  sweeps  all  along  the  East  coast.  Years 
ago,  before  cheap  excursions  were  in  vogue  and  it  possessed  its  fine 
station,  Southend  was  a favourite  family  haunt,  and  the  doctors  of  the  period  were  as 
loud  in  praise  of  its  splendid  air  as  they  now  are  of  more  fashionable  resorts  higher  up 
the  Eastern  shores,  and  still  its  salubrity  is  one  of  its  great  attractions.  So  fast  is  it 
becoming  a residential  quarter  for  city  men  that  it  will  soon  be  almost  a suburb  of  the 
Metropolis ; but  however  much  it  may  develop  it  can  never  lose  those  peculiar  charms 
which  make  it  dear  to  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  It  is  certainly  not  for  its  modern 
attractions  that  it  is  still  a frequent  resort  of  poets  and  writers  of  the  day,  nor  for  its 
famous  pier,  stretching  out  more  than  a mile  beyond  the  wonderful  shore,  where  the 
“ coster”  and  his  “nippers”  are  seen  indulging  in  every  variety  of  amusement,  from 
cocoa-nut  shies  and  step-dancing  to  paddling,  that  they  come  hither ; nor  is  it  to  have  their 
ears  assailed  at  every  corner  with  barrel-organs  and  cornets.  But  it  is  to  see  the 
wonderful  panorama  of  shipping  ever  passing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to 
the  great  waters  of  the  North  Sea,  to  revel  in  the  genuine  old  marine  atmosphere  that 

hangs  about  the  shore  all  the  way  from 
Leigh — the  birth-place  of  so  many  naval 
heroes — to  Shoeburyness,  where  every 
modern  appliance  for  dealing  with  enemies  by 
land  or  water  can  be  seen  in  daily  operation. 
If  Southend  cannot  be  recommended  to 
persons  of  a “quiet  turn”  as  an  agreeable  place 
for  a summer  holiday,  it  is  most  certainly 
a place  to  be  seen,  not  only  because  on  the 
cheap  excursion  days  it  presents  a sight 
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unequalled  even  at  Margate  or  Yarmouth,  but  because  it  ofters  such  wonderful  attractions 
to  those  who  love  old-time  associations,  and  can  find  delight  in  the  many  picturesque 
villages  and  extremely  interesting  churches  hereabouts.  Next  to  Yarmouth  and 
Lowestoft,  its  shipping  scenery  is  certainly  the  finest  along  the  coast;  but  it  also  has 
surprising  inland  attractions,  for  does  not  Hadleigh  Castle  lie  near,  whose  ivied  ruin  is 
the  subject  of  a famous  Constable  picture  ? And  there  are  no  prettier  villages  in  Essex 
than  Prittlewell  and  Southchurch,  whose  churches  are  both  full  of  interest  ; nor  is 
Rochford  so  very  far  distant,  in  whose  Hall  Anne  Boleyn  is  said  to  have  spent  some  of 
her  early  days,  happily  unmindful  of  the  fate  in  store  for  her.  Noisy  and  vulgar 
Southend  may  be,  but  nothing  can  rob  it  of  its  charm  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see 
beyond  its  “shows”  and  its  electric-lighted  pier,  for  it  lies  between  a wonderful 
seascape  and  inland  scenery  of  real  beauty. 


THE  OLD  HALL,  BURNHAM-OX-CROUCH. 


BURNHAM^ON^ 
CROUCH*  * * * 


IT  is  not  necessary  to  journey  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Essex  coast  or  deep  into 
the  heart  of  the  country  to  find  pretty  scenery,  quaint  old-world  towns,  and  sleepy 
villages.  Close  to  its  borders  and  within  half-an-hour’s  run  of  London,  there 
nestles  beneath  the  beautiful  Laindon  Hills  a cluster  of  charming  and  pic- 
turesque hamlets  and  townlets,  many  full  of  historical  interest,  and  most  of  them  set 
amid  thickly  wooded  and  really  pretty  pastoral  scenery.  Cheap  excursion  trains  have 
opened  up  this  part  of  the  country  to  the  working  classes,  who  cannot  surely  find 
better  air  and  more  complete  rusticity  anywhere  near  London  than  is  ofl'ered  here  in 
this  almost  unknown  corner  of  the  most  maligned  county  in  the  kingdom.  But  it 
deserves  to  be  more  widely  known  by  those  who  can  appreciate  its  picturesqueness  to 
the  lull  and  interest  themselves  not  only  in  the  natural  beauties,  but  in  the 
archaeological  treasures  of  such  places  as  Prittlewell,  the  Wakerings,  Rochford,  and 
this  pleasant,  old-fashioned  little  town  of  Burnham,  the  home  of  the  “ native  ” oyster. 
A curiously  amphibious  place  it  is,  with  its  great  broad  river,  alive  with  craft  of  all 
sizes,  widening  to  the  sea,  and  its  glistening  cornfields,  and  shady  meadows,  and 
leafy  lanes.  On  the  hill,  against  a wooded  background,  the  grey  square-towered  church 
stands,  and  everywhere,  even  through  the  straggling  village  street,  there  are  fine  trees, 
and  either  from  the  river  bank  with  the  trim  yachts  and  red  and  white  sailed  fishing- 
boats  in  the  foreground,  or  from  the  high  ground  upon  which  the  church  is  perched, 
looking  down  upon  the  great  shining  stretch  of  water  fringed  by  green  meadow-lands 
and  golden  cornfields,  the  views  are  extremely  effective.  Here  and  there  an  old  house 
peeps  through  a leafy  screen  upon  the  river  bank,  and  the  cottage  gardens  aglow  with 
flowers  are  not  among  the  least  of  Burnham’s  charms.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
realise  that  the  broad  black  barges  and  bright  lively  little  yachts  moored  against  the 
green  sloping  banks  of  the  river  here  can  be  in  the  Thames  within  an  hour,  for 
following  the  course  of  the  Crouch  as  it  winds  through  meadow  and  wood,  or  wandering 
inland  along  the  shady  lanes  towards  Southminster,  or  Mayland,  or  Althorn,  one 
seems  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  Nor  does  it  require  much  imagination  to  fancy 
oneself  sometimes  amid  the  Downs  of  Surrey,  so  hilly  and  so  well  wooded  is  the 
district. 
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THE  CHURCH, 
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OF  the  few  remaining  Norman 
crosses  in  this  country,  erected 
by  the  devoted  Edv/ard  1.  to  the 
loving  memory  of  his  faithful 
and  pious  consort,  Queen  Eleanor,  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  is  that  standing  before 
the  principal  inn  in  this  little  Hertfordshire 
town.  Every  schoolboy  knows  that  as  the 
body  of  the  devout  Eleanor  journeyed  from 
Lincoln  to  London,  certain  nightlyresting- 
places  were  fixed  upon,  and  subsequent  to 
her  interment  in  Westminster  Edward  L 
marked  these  spots  with  the  crosses,  which 
now  mostly  survive  in  name  only.  Charing 
Cross,  for  instance  has  disappeared,  Cheap- 
side  Cross,  too,  is  no  more,  but  the  Waltham 
Cross  remains  even  to  this  day.  Of  course 
it  has  been  extensively  restored,  but  the  old 
work  has  been  faithfully  imitated,  and  it  is 
as  it  now  stands  a fine  example  of  the 
kind  of  Gothic  structures  generally  described 
as  Norman  crosses.  The  stone-work  is 
elaborately  carved  and  embellished  and,  as 
originally  designed,  the  figure  of  the  good 
queen  stands  within  a niche. 
The  bases  of  these  crosses  were 
undoubtedly  fitted  as  shrines, 
wherein  pilgrims  and  the  faithful 
generally  were  to  pray  for  the 
soul  of  her  to  whose  pious 
memory  they  were  built.  When 
Edward  I.  himself  died  some 
seventeen  years  later,  at  Burgh- 
on-the-Sands,  his  body  also 
travelled  in  state  to  Westminster, 
and  rested  at  Waltham,  but  he  was  carried  within  the  minster  church  about  a mile 
distant,  founded  by  the  Saxon  Harold,  and  reorganised  as  an  abbey  by  Henry  H. 


WALTHAM 
CROSS.  . . 
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WALTHAM 
ABBEY,  , , 

A ssociATED  chiefly  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public  with  gunpowder,  roses,  and 
/\  watercress,  all  of  which  this  famous  town  now  produces,  Waltham  Abbey  is 
/ % nevertheless  one  of  the  most  historically  interesting  places  in  the  wonderfully 
varied  county  of  Essex.  In  the  early  centuries,  when  the  Danes  occupied  so 
large  an  area  of  East  Anglia,  a great  Thegn,  one  Toftig,  founded  here  a church  which 
he  placed  in  charge  of  a couple  of  priests.  Its  miraculous  rood  speedily  attracted 
pilgrims,  and  when  a few  years  later  on,  Waltham  was  handed  over  to  Harold, 
husband  of  the  Confessor’s  sister,  the  church  was  rebuilt  on  an  enormous  scale,  its 
clergy  increased,  and  most  treasured  relics  brought  to  it.  Archaeologists  have  wrangled 
and  disputed  over  Harold’s  church,  some  maintaining  that  the  existing  parish  church, 
carefully  restored  in  i860,  is  a part  of  the  actual  building  erected  in  the  reign  of  the 
Confessor,  others  being  perfectly  certain  that  the  remains  of  the  original  church,  before 
restoration,  were  of  a much  later  day.  At  all  events,  the  historical  associations  that 
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ABBEY  GATE,  . 

BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS 


cling  round  this  famous  abbey  church  are  in  no  wise  altered.  Here,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  there  was  a tremendous  meeting  of  bishops  and  monks  when  the  king  founded 
an  abbey  of  Regulars  in  honour  of  Becket.  The  first  abbot  was  Walter  of  Ghent, 
and  thence  onward  it  became  one  of  the  most  important  and  richest  abbeys  of  England. 
“Harold  the  unhappy”  is  generally  allowed  by  historians  to  be  buried  within  the 
precincts,  and  when  Edward  L died  in  Lincolnshire,  it  was  by  the  tomb  of  the  first 
English  king  that  his  body  rested  on  its  way  to  Westminster.  As  it  now  stands,  Waltham 
church  is  worthy  of  its  associations.  The  late  Mr.  Burges,  who  directed  its  restoration, 
was  careful  to  keep  closely  to  the  prevailing  st5de  of  architecture  in  the  original 
building,  and  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  all  that  remained  of  it.  The  mural  decora- 
tions by  Mr.  Poynter,  and  the  beautiful  windows  by  Mr.  Powell,  combine  to  give  the 
whole  a grand  and  solemn  effect,  and  whether  or  not  the  present  church  includes  part 
of  that  which  Harold  so  beautified,  it  is  certainly  one  of  singular  grandeur  and  internal 
interest,  and,  unlike  so  many  restored  abbeys,  will  not  disappoint  those  who  visit  this 
historic  scene. 


THE  ABBOT'S  BRIDGE, 
BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS.  . 


A LMOST  at  the  spot  where  those  two  rippling  rivulets,  the  Lark  and  the  Linnet, 
/\  mingle  their  waters,  stands  the  picturesque  and  ancient  bridge  by  which  in  times 
/"  "%  past  the  abbot  and  those  connected  with  the  monastery  that  occupied  the  site 
now  utilised  as  the  Botanic  Gardens,  passed  from  the  vineyard  to  the  monastic 
precincts.  Not  only  is  this  most  graceful  structure  one  of  the  most  picturesque  bits  in 
Bury,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  oldest  remnants  of  those  days  when  the  ecclesiastical 
power  of  the  “ bright  little  town,”  as  Charles  Dickens  described  it,  was  so  great. 
With  the  glistening  waters  flowing  through  its  triple  archways,  the  trees  forming  almost 
a screen  above  it,  and  the  bridge  itself  toned  and  mellowed  with  age,  it  makes  as  colour- 
ful a picture  as  any  artist  could  desire,  and  it  is  strange  to  think  as  the  children’s  voices 
ring  through  the  Gardens — once  the  great  court  of  the  Abbey — that  more  than  seven 
hundred  years  ago  this  same  grey  old  bridge  was  standing.  Its  builder,  Robert 
de  Gravele,  Sacrist  under  Abbot  Simpson,  has  doubtless  often  lingered  to  watch 
the  monks  fishing  for  their  Eriday’s  fare  in  the  convent’s  ponds,  between  the  two 
rivers.  This  same  Robert  de  Gravele  must,  indeed,  have  admirably  understood  the 
art  of  bridge  building,  for  here  is  his  work  not  only  still  standing  firm  to  testify  to  the 
excellence  of  his  construction,  but  it  is  also  a singularly  graceful  and  wonderfully 
arranged  structure.  The  formation  of  these  arches  with  which  the  wall  of  the  vine- 
yard is  connected  is  altogether  most  curious. 


THE  NORMAN  TOWER, 
BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS.  . 


SET  in  the  midst  of  the  charming  scenery  of  that  “sweet  and  civil  country”  of 
Suffolk,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  quite  apart  from  its  important  historical  interest, 
is  a place  to  be  seen.  All  around  are  ancient  seats  and  wonderful  churches, 
rich  woodlands  and  lovely  villages  afar  from  trains  and  the  hum  of  towns, 
where  “farm  succeeds  to  farm,  great  breadths  of  grain  for  many  a mile,”  and  a great 
peace  is  over  all  as  befitting  the  county  of  the  gentle  saint,  who  was  crowned  at  Bures 
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NORMAN  TOWER, 
BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 


near  by  and  buried  in  the  town  which  bears  his  name.  Even  were  there  not  such 
splendid  memorials  of  the  past  in  this  “ bright  little  town,”  as  Dickens  described  it, 
which,  too,  even  drew  forth  from  dyspeptic  Carlyle  a word  of  commendation  for  its 
sunniness  and  cheerfulness.  Bury  would  still  have  its  attractions.  Except  on  market 
day,  like  all  country  towns,  it  is  quiet  enough,  yet  it  is  never  dull.  It  has  its  excitements 
and  its  amusements,  it  always  looks  bright,  because  here  the  sun  seems  to  be  ever 
shining,  and  its  roads  all  lead  to  parks  and  pleasaunces  and  villages  as  beautiful  as 
any  to  be  found  in  England.  Yet  it  is,  of  course,  chiefly  for  its  monastic  remains  and 
its  wonderful  historical  associations  that  it  should  be  seen.  Was  it  not  here  the  great 
■charter  of  English  liberty — tbe  Magna  Charta — was  framed  by  the  Barons  within  that 
great  church  of  St.  Edmund’s,  where  now 

“ The  rude  buttress  totters  to  its  fall 
And  ivy  mantles  o’er  the  crumbling  wall, 

Where  e’en  the  skilful  eye  can  scarcely  trace 
The  once  high  altar’s  lowly  resting-place.” 

It  was  in  631  that  the  first  monastic  building  was  erected  in  Bury,  destined  afterwards 
to  play  so  important  a part  in  the  ecclesiastic  as  well  as  the  civil  history  of  East  Anglia. 
This  monastery,  after  St.  Edmund,  king  and  martyr,  was  enshrined  here,  became  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  in  all  England,  and  in  this  now  quiet  little  town.  Parliaments 
have  met,  grave  questions  of  State  have  been  decided,  and  to  which,  till  the  end  of  the 
Tudor  period,  almost  every  monarch  had  come  as  in  duty  bound.  There  is  scarcely  a 
•corner  of  this  ancient  Saxon  settlement  that  is  without  some  interest,  and  within  so 
small  a space  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  find  more  buildings  of  greater  architectural 
beauty.  It  is  truly  a delightful  place,  both  for  the  mere  holiday-maker,  the  archeologist 
and  the  painter,  and  merely  within  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey  itself  it  is  impossible  in 
a single  visit  to  see  and  to  study,  or  to  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  the  existing  buildings 
and  remains  of  those  that  have  well-nigh  disappeared.  Here  one  must  linger  amid 
these  picturesque  and  historic  scenes  to  fully  realise  that  the  little  town  of  Bury  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  the  world  so  far  as  its  buildings  and  its  bistory  are  concerned.  The  magnifi- 
cent church  of  St.  Mary’s,  where  Mary  Tudor  sleeps,  and  positively  cathedral-like  in  its 
proportions,  possesses,  for  instance,  the  finest  timber  roof  in  the  world.  Nor  are  there 
many  more  beautiful  specimens  of  decorated  work  than  the  Abbey  Gate,  built,  says 
tradition,  after  tbe  plunder  of  the  Abbey  in  1327  by  the  remorseful  townsmen.  It  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  site  of  the  great  court  of  the  abbey,  and  still  full  of  ruins 
of  the  grand  monastic  buildings  that  stood  here.  But  happily  the  great  Norman  tower 
that  has  kept  guard  over  St.  Edmund’s  shine  for  800  years  still  stands,  a splendid 
specimen  of  Norman  architecture,  a grand  memorial  of  the  early  history  of  this  famous 
monastery.  Originally  it  formed  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Abbey  cemetery,  and 
before  the  soil  accumulated  so  about  its  base,  it  must  have  been  a still  more  imposing 
structure,  the  base  being  now  sunken  many  feet.  As  it  now  stands  it  is  86  feet  high, 
while  its  walls  are  of  the  thickness  of  six  feet.  Within  the  tower,  a stone  stairway 
leads  to  the  battlements  within  which  are  a peal  of  bells,  unrivalled,  it  is  said,  in 
England.  Bury  once  was  famous  for  its  bell-founders,  and  their  bells  are  to  be  found 
throughout  the  whole  of  Eastern  England.  Of  the  buildings  without  the  Abbey 


precincts,  the  Guildhall  and  the  “Jew’s  House,”  till  lately  the  Police  Station,  are  of 
the  greatest  interest.  This  latter  dates  back  to  the  nth  century,  and  is  a quaint 
specimen  of  domestic  architecture  of  the  period.  Only  two  other  such  houses  exist  in 
England,  one  being  at  Lincoln,  the  other  at  Norwich,  and  yet  it  is  proposed  to  pull 
it  down,  the  money  needed  for  its  restoration  not  being  forthcoming ! It  was  probably 
the  residence  of  some  rich  Jew  whose  money  was  doubtless  absorbed  by  the  good 
monks  ; since  1614  it  has  served  many  purposes,  being  in  turn  a workhouse,  a house  of 
correction,  a hospital  for  girls  and  boys,  and  a police  station,  while  it  has  just  escaped 
conversion  into  a fire  station. 


ALDEBURGH^ 

Like  so  many  of  the  surrounding  villages  this  little ' Suffolk  seaport,  now  fast 
developing  into  a favourite  East-coast  resort,  was  once  a town  of  no  mean 
importance.  Like  Dunwich,  a few  miles  distant,  Aldehurgh  was  a few  centuries 
ago,  a much  larger  and  busier  place  than  it  is  now.  With  its  ancient  history, 
however,  its  modern  visitors,  who  are  mostly  of  a sporting  or  literary,  artistic  or  studious 
turn,  do  not  vastly  concern  themselves.  They  come  to  Aldehurgh  for  its  air  and  its 
wild-fowl,  its  links  or  its  peace,  and  they  do  not  much  care,  perhaps,  that  it  is  a municipal 
borough,  once  possessed  of  no  less  than  800  resident  fishermen  a large  wool-spinning 
industry  and  a manor  dating  from  the  reign  of  Rufus.  The  sea  has  played  havoc  with 
the  ancient  townlet,  and  bit  by  bit  streets  and  houses  and  other  buildings  vanished  till 
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nothing  of  the  old  Aldeburgh  was  at  last  left  but  the  church  and  picturesque  Moot  Hall, 
a building  of  considerable  antiquity,  certainly  dating  back  further  than  1594,  and  in  all 
probability  much  older.  Round  this  building  was  formerly  the  old  market  place,  and 
somewhere  in  the  immediate  vicinity  was  the  Market  Cross,  of  which  not  a fragment 
now  remains. 

The  church  is  a not  remarkable  specimen  of  sixteenth  century  architecture,  and 
contains  nothing  of  interest  save  the  carved  pulpit  and  the  bust  of  the  native-born 
Crabbe,  the  poet.  But  though  its  former  glories  have  departed,  the  pleasant  little  village, 
now  built  up  with  smart  residences,  a public  hall  and  a library,  and  so  on,  has  its 
attractions  for  holiday-makers  who  like  a breezy  quiet  place.  Unlike  many  tiny 
resorts  along  the  Eastern  shores  it  does  not  depend  wholly  on  its  summer  visitors.  It 
has  its  own  private  residents,  and  its  links  attract  enthusiastic  golfers  all  the  year  round. 
When  the  summer  does  come  it  always  finds  pleasant  little  Aldeburgh  full  of  well- 
known  faces,  for  though  it  is  scarcely  to  be  described  as  scenically  beautiful  in  itself,  it 
is  surrounded  by  all  manner  of  charming  places,  and  there  are  few  spots  along  this  coast 
where  the  holiday-maker  can  kill  time  so 'rapidly.  Tennis  and  golfing,  fishing  and 
boating  abound,  and  for  those  who  love  the  latter  amusement  Aldeburgh  has  special 
attractions.  And  what  a capital  place  it  is  for  excursions  ! Across  the  great  common, 
swept  with  the  breezes  of  the  sea  that  is  within  sight  all  the  way,  one  can  drive  or 
walk  to  Leiston.  Dunwich  and  Blythburgh,  too,  are  at  hand,  and  across  the  ferry  at 
Slaughden  Quay,  so  graphically  described  by  Crabbe — 

“ Here  samphire  banks  and  saltwort  bound  the  flood, 

There  stakes  and  sea-weed  withering  in  the  mud.” 

there  lies  the  picturesque  way  to  that  most  romantic  ruin,  Orford  Castle.  With  the 
keen,  salt  air  in  one’s  face,  and  the  light  behind  to  throw  into  relief  the  castle  towers 
that  every  now  and  then  peep  through  the  trees  as  the  road  winds  and  the  ground  rises, 
this  makes  one  of  the  most  charming  walks  about  Aldeburgh,  which,  if  it  cannot  boast  of 
the  “life”  of  Yarmouth  or  Lowestoft,  or  even  Hunstanton  or  Cromer,  can  certainly 
promise  those  who  visit  it  some  of  the  breeziest  walks  and  most  interesting  ruins  in 
Suft'olk. 
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FRAMLINGHAM 
CASTLE 

ONE  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  East  Anglia,  and  possessed  of  one  of  the  most 
charmingly  picturesque  ruins  in  this  part  of  the  country,  Framlingham  makes 
a delightful  excursion  either  from  Aldborough  or  from  Felixstowe.  But  the 
artist  who  once  finds  himself  here  is  not  easily  lured  hence  again,  since  not 
only  the  ruined  castle,  whose  towers  and  walls  are  well-nigh  shrouded  with  great  masses 
of  ivy,  but  the  church,  the  park,  and  indeed,  the  whole  surrounding  district,  is  full  of 
the  most  beautiful  pictures.  The  country  that  lies  from  the  low  Dutch -like  shore 
of  Aldborough,  through  Orford  and  Butley  to  Woodbridge  in  the  one  direction  and 
Framlingham  in  the  other,  is  full  of  varied  beauty.  Just  about  here  it  was  that  the 
Bigods  and  the  Uffords,  Earls  of  Suffolk,  did  most  of  their  building  and  in  con- 
sequence the  whole  neighbourhood  right  away  from  the,  coast  literally  teems  with 
remains  of  the  priories  and  churches  they  founded,  the  castles  and  grand  old  halls  they 
and  their  relatives  occupied.  Framlingham  itself  was  not  only  a stronghold  of  that 
powerful  and  belligerent  family,  the  Bigods,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  Henry  L,  but 
so  it  is  said,  it  was  here  that  St.  Edmund,  the  greatest  of  the  East  Anglian  Kings,  stood 
a siege  by  the  Danes.  At  all  events  the  Bigods  ruled  here  with  certainty  from  1103 
until  the  last  of  these  turbulent  barons  died  ; and  meanwhile  Framlingham  was  the  scene 
of  many  a fierce  conflict,  the  most  notable  of  which  took  place  when  Hugh  Bigod,  one 
of  the  most  rebellious  of  his  race,  aided  Henry  H.’s  sons  in  their  rising  against  the 
king.  Then  it  was  that  Henry  dismantled  the  Bigods’  strongholds  at  Framlingham  and 
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Bungay,  though  they  afterwards  rebuilt  them  both.  Later  on  another  Bigod,  one 
Roger,  fell  out  with  King  John,  and  once  again  Framlingham  stood  a siege.  When 
the  Uffords  came  into  possession  peace  seems  to  have  reigned  within  those  walls  that 
now  stand  in  picturesque  ruin.  That  good  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  to  whom  Norwich 
Cathedral  owes  one  of  its  finest  gateways,  dwelt  here,  as  well  as  the  brave  young  Prince 
Hal  with  whom  he  fought  at  Agincourt.  In  the  great  court  now  open  to  the  skies, 
whose  towers  rising  from  the  ivied  walls,  peep  through  the  trees  and  make  such  an 
effective  picture  of  the  town  as  it  is  approached.  Prince  Hal  and  Sir  John  Falstaff 
doubtless  made  merry  many  a time.  And  the  dark  face  of  “Bloody  Mary”  has 
certainly  looked  forth  from  these  turret  windows,  for  hither  she  fled  when  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  set  the  hapless  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne.  As  it  has  ever  been 
this  quaint  and  ancient  town  is  still  full  of  beauty  and  interest.  Still  may  it  claim  to  be 
one  of  the  most  umbrageous  English  towns.  Everywhere  are  there  trees,  monster  oaks 
that  well-nigh  rival  the  elms  in  height  and  embower  church  and  castle,  farmsteads,  and 
even  the  meadow  lands.  Standing  on  the  terrace  of  the  Memorial  College,  Framlingham 
seems  to  be  set  in  the  midst  of  woods,  for  it  is  only  above  masses  of  foliage  that  the 
Castle  turrets  and  the  lofty  flint  tower  of  the  beautiful  church,  famous  for  its  Howard 
monuments,  can  be  seen. 


THE  BEACH  AT 
SOUTHWOLD.  . 
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SOUTHWOLD. 


PICTURESQUE,  brcczy,  and  singularly  interesting  is  this  quaint  little  Suffolk  town 
by  the  sea.  Long  ago  the  artist  found  it  out,  and  that  is  always  a guarantee 
that  the  scenic  surroundings  of  a place  are  worth  seeing;  and  long  ago  even 
before  the  delightful  little  toy  railway  existed,  that  brings  visitors  over  the 
great  heathery  heaths  from  Halesworth  junction  to  sunny  Southwold,  there  were  those 
w^ho  came  here  in  summertime  to  enjoy  the  splendid  air,  the  wonderful  wild-flowers,  the 
salt  and  the  soles  and  the  famous  shrimps  of  this  pleasant  townlet,  fast  growing  out  of 
its  primitiveness  into  a fashionable  resort.  Time  was  when  its  visitors  merely  pottered 
about  the  beach  or  the  splendid  common ; but  now  they  have  tennis  courts  and  golf 
links,  concerts  and  theatrical  entertainments  to  keep  them  gay,  and  what  with  these 
fine  links  and  the  new  baths  that  rival  from  a medical  point  of  view  those  at  Droitwich, 
Southwold  has  now  a “ season”  all  the  year  round.  Boasting,  as  it  does,  a mayor  and 
town  hall,  a lighthouse,  a corps  of  volunteers,  a grand  sea  view,  and  a couple  of  fine 
hotels,  to  say  nothing  of  a market,  good  shops,  and  an  excellent  train  service,  it  has 
every  right  to  regard  itself  as  one  of  the  most  flourishing  resorts  on  the  East  coast,  and 
it  has  no  fear  that  those  who  come  here  in  search  of  splendid  air,  charming  scenery  and 
antiquarian  interests  will  be  sent  empty  away.  If  Southwold  were  not  in  itself  a 
delightfully  unconventional,  breezy  townlet,  if  its  great  stretches  of  Flemish-like  land- 
scapes, its  marshlands  and  reedy  pools,  upon  which  the  setting  sun  has  so  marvellous 
an  effect,  its  splendid  wind-swept  heaths,  glowing  with  heath  and  gorse  and  bracken, 
w^ere  not  in  themselves  sufficient  attraction  to  draw^  real  holiday-makers  here  in  the 
glorious  summer  days,  wEen  they  can  enjoy  to  the  full  the  exquisite  effects  of  light  for 
wEich  this  part  of  England  is  famous,  it  w'ould  still  possess  a fascination  for  and  draw 
those  hither  who  care  for  picturesque  relics  of  bye -gone  days,  and  magnificent 
examples  of  ecclesiastical  art.  Than  the  parish  church  of  S.  Edmund  there  is  no  more 
interesting  and  noble  structure  in  Suffolk.  It  w^as  in  1202,  nearly  three  hundred  years 
before  Southwold  became  a municipal  borough,  that  the  monks  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s 
built  a chapel  here,  and  a couple  of  centuries  later  the  present  beautiful  church  w^as 
built.  Its  lofty  and  massive  tow^er,  its  superb  clerestory  and  grand  south  porch,  its 
beautiful  carved  oak  screen,  roof,  and  misereres,  make  it  one  of  the  finest  churches  in 
the  county.  Dowsing,  that  w'retched  creature  whose  name  is  enrolled  for  ever  upon  the 
pages  of  history  as  one  of  its  most  despicable  figures,  played  the  most  disgraceful  havoc 
here,  but  withal  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a magnificent  chgrch  within  and  without  this 
must  have  been.  Unhappily,  none  of  the  old  houses  and  buildings  of  the  ancient 
borough  are  now  extant,  nor  does  one  stone  remain  upon  another  of  the  king’s  palace 
and  bishop’s  palace,  the  market  place  and  cross,  the  churches  and  monastery  of 
Dunwdch  hard  by.  Along  the  cliff  from  Southwold,  past  a picturesque,  flower  and 
reed-fringed  broad  that  here  finds  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  one  comes  to  another  decayed 
old  towm,  that  of  Covehithe,  wEose  ruined  church  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  this 
land  of  splendid  ruins;  but  Blythburgh  is,  of  all  this  marvellously  interesting  and  historic 
district,  that  wEich  possesses  the  greatest  fascination  for  the  antiquarian.  The  w^ay 
hither  lies  over  the  picturesque  Blyth,  by  grassy  commons  and  flow^ery  heaths,  and 
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having  reached  it,  one  finds  as  a remnant  of  this  once  fine  trading  town,  whose  priory 
existed  as  early  as  the  12th  century,  only  the  fast  decaying  church  that  must  once  have 
been  one  of  the  grandest  in  all  Suffolk.  Of  its  tombs,  its  carvings,  its  font,  its  whole 
structure,  it  would  be  easy  to  write  a volume,  and  for  that  matter  there  is  boundless 
wealth  of  material  in  and  all  round  Southwold,  which,  pleasant  and  cheerful  as  it  is  as  a 
modern  summer  resort,  is  as  a centre  of  antiquarian  interest  unrivalled  along  the  Eastern 
coast. 


THE  KEEP  OF . . 

CASTLE  HEDINGHAM. 
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THE  KEEP  OF  ...  . 
CASTLE  HEDINGHAM. 


PERCHED  high  above  the  village,  yet  well-nigh  half-way  hidden  by  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  surrounding  trees,  this  grand  old  Norman  keep  makes  one  of 
the  most  striking  pictures  in  Essex,  which  possesses  in  this  last  remnant  of 
the  once  splendid  stronghold  of  the  De  Veres  and  the  remains  of  Colchester 
Castle,  the  two  finest  examples  of  Norman  keeps  in  England.  In  picturesqueness  this 
one,  however,  stands  unequalled.  Colchester  Castle  is  hidden  by  modern  buildings, 
Castle  Hedingham  is  in  the  foreground  of  the  charming  picture  it  makes  amid  the 
pretty  pastoral  scenery  wherein  it  is  set.  Its  grandeur  and  the  enormous  size  of  the 
stronghold  it  now  alone  represents  are  better  to  be  appreciated  as  it  is  approached  after 
a stroll  through  the  quiet  lanes  of  this  peaceful  village  by  which  the  Colne  winds  its 
way  seawards,  and  the  great  grey  quadrangular  mass,  with  its  two  remaining  turrets, 
seems  to  typify  the  power  of  the  barons  who  dwelt  here  from  one  generation  to  another 
and  played  so  conspicuous  a part  in  the  history  of  the  country.  There  were  no  more 
powerful  nobles  in  England,  none  whose  history  has  so  unmistakably  coloured  that  of 
a county,  than  the  De  Veres  of  Castle  Eiedingham,  who,  like  the  Pastons  of  Norfolk, 
are  continually  re-appearing  on  the  canvas  as  the  panorama  of  this  interesting  county 
unfolds  itself.  Silent,  deserted,  ruined  their  stronghold  now  stands,  and  “ the  longest 
and  most  illustrious  line  of  nobles  that  England  has  seen  ” has  long  since  closed,  yet 
they  seem  to  live  again,  and  their  brave  and  wondrous  deeds  are  called  afresh  to 
remembrance  as  one  stands  in  the  stillness  of  a summer  day  before  this  monument  of 
their  former  glory.  These  same  walls  were  standing,  it  must  be  remembered,  when 
Rufus  fell  by  Tyrrell’s  arrow  in  the  New  Forest,  and  they  have  sheltered  the  nineteen 
earls  who  sprang  from  that  Alberic  de  Guines,  upon  whom  as  one  of  his  most  faithful 
followers  the  Conqueror  bestowed  these  lands.  Within  these  very  walls  did  the 
De  Veres  swear  to  uphold  the  Magna  Charta;  from  hence  in  every  age  have  its  earls 
and  their  sons  gone  forth  to  battle,  for  they  have  fought  at  Hastings,  at  Poictiers,  at 
Bosworth,  in  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands  ; hence,  too,  have  representatives  of  this 
mighty  and  valorous  family  passed  into  the  monasteries  and  priories  and  religious 
houses  so  liberally  founded  and  endowed  by  the  pious  descendants  of  Alberic.  The 
peaceful  meadows  that  now  lie  around  the  ruined  keep  have  rung  with  shouts  of 
retainers,  the  courtyard  of  the  keep  has  been  gay  with  richly  dight  ladies  and  armour- 
clad  knights  awaiting  the  coming  of  a Royal  visitor,  for  here  John,  the  thirteenth  Earl, 
so  lavishly  entertained  Henry  VIE  that  that  mean  monarch’s  jealousy  was  excited, 
and  he  heavily  fined  his  faithful  baron  for  possessing  more  retainers  than  the  land 
permitted,  though  it  seems  the  surplus  number  were  simply  borrowed  for  the  occasion 
to  meet  the  strain  of  entertaining  the  king  and  his  retinue.  Beneath  the  trees  one 
might  lie  dreaming  indefinitely  of  the  past  glories  of  this  splendid  old  castle,  of  its 
valorous  and  pious  possessors,  and  the  scenes  wherein  they  have  acted,  of  the  joys 
and  sorrows  they  have  known  here,  the  births  and  deaths,  the  romances,  the  brave 
vows  made  within  the  walls  that  have  outlasted  them  all.  And  close  by  is  the  beautiful 
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church,  founded  by  some  of  its  former  earls.  Various  styles  of  architecture  are 
traceable  in  the  building,  which,  however,  is  chiefly  Norman.  The  tomb  of  the 
fifteenth  Earl,  Great  Chamberlain  of  England,  is  within,  while  in  Colne,  three  or  four 
miles  away,  lies  the  De  Vere  who  was  Duke  of  Ireland,  and  suffered  banishment  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  Nowhere  else  in  England  could  the  imagination  be  better 
stimulated  than  here  by  this  lonely,  grey  keep  of  Castle  Hedingham,  since,  as  the 
whole  history  of  England  has  been  built  up  from  the  Conquest  onwards,  it  has  stood 
here  unchangeable  while  dynasty  after  dynasty  has  passed  away,  and  associated 
through  its  possessors  with  almost  every  great  event  of  the  eight  hundred  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  it  was  built. 


HARVEST  TIME  . 
IN  EAST  ANGLIA. 
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THE  FARM  YARD. 


IN  AN 

EAST  ANGLIAN 
FARM 

Few  things  could  be  more  delightful  when  the  streets  of  the  cities  are  panting 
with  heat  and  the  dust  has  whitened  every  bit  of  greenery,  than  to  wake  up 
one  morning  and  peep  through  the  latticed  windows  of  an  old  farmhouse 
at  great  breadths  of  ripening  corn.  Hidden  away  amid  groves  of  trees, 
set  in  perfect  peace  and  offering  such  delights  as  are  undreamt  of  in  the  philosophy 
of  those  who  keep  to  beaten  holiday  tracks,  are  hundreds  of  charmingly  picturesque 
East  Anglian  farmsteads  where,  amidst  scenes  of  exquisite  rural  beauty,  an  ideal  and 
idyllic  holiday  may  be  passed.  No  need  here  for  smart  attire;  no  restrictions  here  for 
the  children,  no  crowded  parades  or  stuffy  rooms  or  scrambles  for  food  at  exorbitant 
prices,  but  day  after  day  peace  and  pure  air  and  sweet  idling  through  the  murmuring 
corn  and  green  meadows  ; long  evenings  in  the  flower-scented  gardens ; milk  and  eggs, 
ducks  and  fowls,  fruits  and  vegetables  in  abundance.  And  what  joys  for  the  little  folks! 
So  soon  as  the  sun  streams  through  the  windows  embowered  in  roses  and  creeper, 
the  air  is  full  of  sounds  sweeter  than  music  to  their  ears.  In  the  great  elms  the  rooks 
are  cawing,  beneath  the  house-eaves  the  martins  and  sparrows  are  at  warfare,  below 
in  the  yard  fowls  and  geese  and  turkeys  keep  up  an  incessant  cluck  and  cackle  and 
gobble,  the  tiny  pigs  chase  each  other  from  the  troughs  to  the  barns,  the  ducks  waddle 
in  and  out  the  inevitable  pond  near  the  white  gate.  Then  follows  a delicious  hour 
among  the  bushes  where  the  red  and  black  currants  hang  like  great  beads,  and  fat  yellow 
gooseberries  almost  ask  to  be  picked.  Maybe,  too,  there  is  fishing  later  on  in  streamlet 
or  in  lake,  or  the  sheep  are  to  be  driven  to  fresh  meadows,  or  the  time  has  come  to  cut 
the  corn.  At  all  events  there  is  always  something  stirring  in  and  about  a farmhouse. 
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and  there  are  always  joys  in  the  country  for  those  who 
seek  them.  If  one  never  went  beyond  the  garden  with 
its  gay  beds  of  clarkias  and  petunias,  stocks, 
mignonette,  phlox  and  French  marigold ; or  strayed 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  yards  where  pigs  and  poultry 
hold  revel  all  the  day  long,  a farmhouse  holiday  would 
have  its  charms ; but  all  around  there  is  always  an 
abundance  of  beauty  and  change  for  eye  and  mind. 
The  very  cottages  by  the  wayside  with  their  brilliant 
garden  patches,  the  sheep  in  the  meadows,  the  shady 
lanes,  the  whispering  fields  of  barley  and  the  sea  of 
wheat,  the  old  village  church,  the  stillness  of  the 
summer  nights,  the  thousand  and  one  sweet  scents 
that  fill  the  air  as  daylight  dies,  are  each  and  all  lovely 
in  their  way.  There  is  nothing  sweeter  than  to  fall 
asleep  to  the  music  of  the  breeze  as  it  stirs  the  poplars 
round  the  old  farm,  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  wake 
with  the  scent  of  roses  in  the  air  and  a consciousness  of 
the  busy  clatter  of  the  farmyard  beneath  the  window. 
Ah  ! what  a change  it  all  is  ! What  a thorough  change 
and  rest  from  town  life,  even  from  the  ordinary  seaside 
holiday ! A farmhouse  holiday  is  one  that  lingers 
long  in  the  memory.  It  leaves  a store  of  sweet  recollec- 
tions, a sensation  of  restfulness,  a vision  of  gleaming  cornfields  and  cool  woodlands,  an 
everlasting  impression  of  peace  and  simple  pleasures. 


IN  THE  MEADOWS 
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YOUTHFUL 

ANGLERS. 


. . LEISTON 
. . ABBEY.  , 

STANDING  among  the  beautiful  ruins  ot  this  splendid  old  Premonstratensian  Abbey, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  realise  how  grand  a building  must  once  have  stood  here, 
still  less  possible  is  it  to  conceive  that  this  same  Leiston  was,  in  Saxon  times,  a 
place  of  great  importance,  yet  from  very  early  days  its  history  is  to  be  traced, 
and  it  was  so  far  back  as  1 182  that  Ranulph  de  Glanvile  here  provided  the  original  Abbey. 
Situated  as  they  are  upon  the  summit  of  a hill,  these  ruins  make,  from  almost  any  point 
of  view,  a most  beautiful  picture,  and  despite  the  fact  that  in  the  choir,  where  once  the 
voices  of  the  White  Canons  rose  in  holy  chant  and  psalm,  pigs  are  now  penned,  and 
the  lowing  of  cattle  is  the  only  sound  thrown  back  from  these  roofless  walls,  it  is 
impossible  to  stand  wdthin  these  hallowed  precincts  without  conjuring  up  visions  of  the 
splendid  interior  of  this  grand  old  monastery,  as  the  processions  of  monks  w^ended  their 
way  up  nave  and  aisles,  and  across  the  transepts.  Fortunately  there  still  remains 
enough  of  the  building  to  enable  these  versed  in  those  matters  to  determine  the  propor- 
tions and  plans  of  the  Abbey,  which  seem  to  have  been  on  a peculiarly  extensive  scale,  con- 
sisting of  nave,  choir,  north  and  south  aisles  and  transepts,  a chapter  house  and  sacristy. 
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Where  once  a doubtless  beautiful  clerestory  existed,  only  a tangled  mass  of  ivy  is  to  be 
seen ; the  chapter  house  is  entirely  gone,  but  an  exquisite  brick  tower  stands  within  the 
precincts  of  the  sacristy,  the  west  window  of  the  refectory  remains  framed  in  creeper 
and  ivy,  and  where  once  the  Abbot  entertained  his  guests,  and  assembled  his  monks,  a 
fire-place  still  stands.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  contemplate  these  picturesque  remnants  of  a 
once  noble  and  famous  religious  house,  and  think  that  in  Leiston  has  been  lost  one  of 
the  grandest  Abbeys  of  England,  but  their  beauty  and  interest  are  still,  happily,  very 
great,  and  even  those  who  have  not  the  imagination  to  piece  together  these  fragments 
of  a once  magnificent  piece  of  architecture,  must  at  least  find  them  a delight  to  the  eye. 
Even  now  that  the  ecclesiastical  importance  has  vanished  and  only  these  crumbling 
arches  and  ivied  towers  and  walls  bear  witness  to  its  former  grandeur  as  a great 
monastic  centre,  Leiston  still  manages  to  attract  to  itself,  for  not  only  to  ramble  among 
these  charming  memorials  of  the  past  do  its  many  visitors  drive  hither  from 
Aldeburgh,  but  also  to  see  what  moderns  can  do  in  the  splendid  iron  works  which  now, 
in  effect,  constitute  the  townlet  of  Leiston.  The  monks  in  their  snowy  habits  sowed 
and  tilled  the  rich  lands  that  lay  about  their  famous  abbey;  here,  centuries  later,  are 
turned  out  by  the  hundreds,  steam  engines  and  ploughs,  reapers  and  binders,  some  of 
which  doubtless  rattle  and  puft'  over  the  very  fields  where  the  godly  old  Premonstra- 
tensians  laboured. 


INTERIOR  OF  WALSINGHAM  CHURCH. 


RUINS  OF  FRANCISCAN  CONVENT, 

WALSINGHAM.  .... 

WALSINGHAM 
PRIORY.  . . . 

SINCE  the  days  when  pilgrims  from  across  the  sea,  as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  the 
mother  country,  thronged  to  the  miraculous  shrine  of  Our  Lady  at  Walsingham, 
change  has  but  lightly  touched  the  little  town  in  the  wooded  valley  of  the 
Stiffkey.  Its  narrow  streets  are  no  longer  crowded  with  the  faithful,  among 
whom  in  the  days  that  are  past  were  kings  and  queens  who  walked  barefoot  along 
the  “ Palmer’s  Way  ” that  led  to  the  famous  shrine  in  the  now  ruined  priory. 
Now  of  the  enormously  wealthy  shrine  which  out-rivalled  even  that  of  Our  Lady  of 
Loretto  and  St.  James  of  Compostella,  only  a ruined  gateway,  standing  stark  and 
alone  amidst  the  trees,  and  a few  grey  ivy-clothed  fragments  of  the  conventual 
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buildings  remain.  There  is  a still  air  about  its  old  streets,  the  ancient  hostelries 
once  thronged  with  pilgrims  are  no  longer  to  be  identified,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 


quaint-timbered  dwellings  that  yet  remain  may  once  have  served  as  hostels  for  those 
who  came  to  pay  their  vows,  to  be  healed,  or  to  pray  for  blessings  before  the  jewelled 
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shrine,  where  it  was  said  more  miracles  had  been  performed  than  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Tradition  says  that  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end  Walsingham 
was  filled  with  constant  streams  of  devout  pilgrims,  many  of  whom  came  on  from  Lynn, 
resting  awhile  in  the  lovely  Chapel  of  the  Red  Mount,  now  a picturesque  ruin  of  the 
town.  Now  indeed  is  it 

Bitter,  bitter  to  beholde 
The  grasse  to  growe, 

Where  the  walls  of  Walsingham 
So  stately  did  show. 

One  can  picture  the  palmers  in  their  long  russet  coats,  scrip  and  staff  in  hand,  the 
crusaders  fresh  from  the  Holy  Land,  the  mendicant  friars  and  the  nobles  passing 
through  these  fast  crumbling  doorways  ; but  there  is,  in  truth,  little  in  the  scanty 
remains  of  the  once  beautiful  priory  to  foster  imagination.  An  effective  picture 
they  certainly  make,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  charming  scene  and  its 
associations  Walsingham  will  still  continue  to  draw  its  pilgrims.  Happily,  too,  the 
parish  church  is  in  good  condition,  and  though  the  hand  of  the  vandal  Dowsing  fell 
heavily  upon  it,  its  lofty  nave  with  its  fine  Perpendicular  arches  and  its  beautiful, 
though  sadly  mutilated,  font  remain  until  this  present.  The  screen  that  once  divided  the 
chancel  and  the  chapels  on  either  side  has  vanished,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  cover 
that  must  undoubtedly  have  belonged  to  so  elaborate  a structure  as  this  font,  remarkable 
for  its  great  height,  and  the  beauty  of  its  decorations.  The  figures  below  the  basin 
are  now  chipped  and  broken,  the  graven  representations  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  upon 
it  are  also  badly  disfigured,  but  the  whole  is  still  very  beautiful. 
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